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UNITY OF THE PROFESSION. 


The Tenth Informal Conference held at the Royal Institute of British Architects, 5th December 1917. 


Professor W. R. LETHABY, in the Chair. 


Proressor F. M. SIMPSON | F.|: In opening the 
discussion this afternoon, and advancing a plea for 
unity amongst architects, | am well aware that I am 
venturing on dangerous ground, and possibly laying 
myself open to the rebuke that ** fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread.”’ [ understand it was resolved 
some time back that controversial matters should be 
held in abeyance until the end of the war, the reason 
given being that it would be unfair to the men serving 
at the front to come to a decision in their absence. 
With the principle of that resolution I heartily sym- 
pathise. I should be the last person to suggest any 
action of which they might disapprove. But for them, 
and others like them, we should not be meeting here 
to-day. But I confess I doubt if these men—who are 
now engaged on an infinitely bigger matter than even 
the future of architecture in this country—when they 
return from the trenches, the craters, dug-outs, and the 
mud, will want to plunge into the turmoil of what will 
appear to them but petty politics in comparison with 
the great decisions for which they have been fighting. 
I venture to think that if nothing is done now to ad- 
vance these matters a step nearer solution, the remark 
of the majority on their return will be “* What ! still 
at the same old job! haven't you settled that yet ?” 

I see a good many young men home on leave. They 
have but one thought for the future. When they have 
finished their present business of beating the Huns, 
their sole desire is to make up for the time they have 
spent—and well spent—fighting for their country, and 
devote all their energies to advancing themselves in 
their profession. They will come back expecting that 
we, who, through age or other causes, have been unable 
to do what they have done, have still to a small extent 
done our “ bit” in straightening out their future for 
them. 

The Society of Architects, [ believe, some time back 
proposed a conference. This is the age of conferences. 
If the war has done nothing else, it has proved their 
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utility and value. Speaking as an individual, and not 
as a Member of Council, [ can see no reason why a 
conference with the Society should not be held. Their 
aims and ours may be incompatible and fusion im- 
possible. | don't know. A conference would show 
whether such is the ease or not, and entering into a 
conference does not, of course, commit one toa settle- 
ment. Settle nothing at all now, if vou like, either as 
regards that or any other controversial matter; but 
now is the time to /alk. When peace is declared will he 
the time to act, and we should be prepared to act 
quickly. 

There can be no diversity of opinion amongst 
architects as to the urgent need for unity in our pro- 
fession. We have suffered from the lack of it for a 
hundred vears or more. For unity means strength, 
If we had been 
united and strong at the beginning of the war, the 


and strength compels respect. 


architectural profession would not have been so com 
pletely ignored as, unfortunately for the country and 
ourselves, it has been. Our President referred to this in 


his opening address last month; and the point was also 
exceedingly well put, although tardily, by Mr. Ernest 
Newton, Sir Aston Webb, and other members of the 
deputation which waited on Mr. Neville Chamberlain 


last February. I willonlyaddone remark. Never 
before in the history of the world, so far as | 
am aware, has a profession been virtually forbidden 
to practise by Act of Parliament. No doubt the pro 
hibition was necessary. It was accepted as such ; and 
to the eternal credit of architects throughout the 
country there has been no grumbling. Our only 
vrievance, and I think a substantial one, is that when 
the Government stopped all private building enter 
prise, they gave public building work and public posts 
and appointments, which by right of training and 
fitness belong to architects, to members of other pro 
fessions, and to men of no profession at all 

It is no good erying over spilt milk ; but spilt milk 
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has a moral. The need fo 


profession 


does not end with the conclusion of the war. It starts 


again, and with redoubled force, Declaration 


of Peace. Then, as never before, it is imperative that 


we should be united and stron 


position to make our wants known, our influence felt 
and our aims and aspirations respected. We must be 
able to approach public bodies, and speak to them 
with undivided voice, on a matters mecting ou 


We niust be 
bers of other professions ind tostamp out the 


of-all-trades, 


calling. able to hold out with mem- 


jacks- 


1 
and the trade 


semen. who 1 too often 
try to usurp our functions, and angle for work for 
which, both by their lack of training and artistic in 
eptitude, thevare entire inhtted Above a we must 
uphold the dignity of the Art of ( Architecture, for 
the advancement of whi our Institute was founded 
and received its Charter 

The last should he our prineipa ! We are not 
out merely to profit the Institute our own 
pockets ; although fF hot ! t! bette 
Our business in the first place is to consider what is 
best fol Archite live wh t eps ( I { if iken and 
what modifications made in our po \ na constitu 
tion which, whilst inflicting noinjury on anyone now 
or at all events a minimum amount 01 pro- 
duce the most beneficial effect in the future \\ e 
must look ahead—twenty. thirt eve fift eal 
hence. 

The proposa s fora new Charter we pproved it 
the meeting held on the 2%t i June 1914 ihe prine pie 
of registration was then accepted. | e no intentior 
of going behind that decision. An enormous amount 
of work was done by members of the Council and 
others in the framing of the proposed Charter and the 
thanks of all architects. whether belonging to the 
Institute or not. are due to the ( roubl 
they took and time the devoted to the matte1 The 
conclusion they arrived at s dou ss the best 
under the circumstances. But mu has happened 
since June 1914. Circumstar inged every 
where throughout the world, and previous policies 
have been abandoned. Our conelusior ould not be 
the onlv ones to remain immuta! vermissible 
now to take a broader. more ven R than was 
possible then Vested rig] ts were raed at that 
time with an importance greater. [ think. than their 
value warranted. The richts of Fellows and Associates 
were to be rigidly guarded : the disab es of Licen 
tiatesin the main confirmed. Mo 1 take | 
suggest, now possi ble anda, more eC] 1\ Die 

In the proposed Charter the Institute ask for th 
right, unde paragraph 3. a.h.c. to register practiea 
all architects in Great Britain The principle is 
admitted that all such men. good or indifferent. are to 
receive an official stamp This stamp 1 \ rma 
not, be of some pecuniary value » the n the exe? 
cise of their profession : but I submit that it will have 
no effect on the advancement of arc! ire, and do 
nothing whatsoever in the directior f unification 
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There will still remain the twoold divisions—architects 
who are members of the Institute and architects who 
are not. The latter, having their stamp, are unlikely to 
apply for membership, will never take any interest in 
our or any other architectural body, nor trouble to 
use any influence they may possess in furthering the 
advancement of the profession as a whole. 

[hes iggestion I venture to put before Vou Is tha 
he Institute should invite all architects, 
he proposed new Charter 
be inscribed on the 
of our body. 

lf that 


doubtless 


who under 
the Institute state 


Register,” 


* shall 
to become members 
invitation be generally accepted, it will 
the number of 
Fellows and Associates, but the majority of new men 
| may be told 
that the door to Licentiateship is closed, It can be 
If there be any rule to the contrary, it 


mean some tncrease in 


vould probably become Licentiates. 


opened avaln. 
can be rescinded in view of the exceptional circum- 
tances at present prevailing. We shall have, it must 
be remembered, In any case to provide special legis- 


ation for men who have served through the 


hey 
| t 
ney 


2 ; 
The majority won’t want to spend time going in for 






War. 


deserve it, and have the right to demand it. 


examinations for Associateship. Their sole idea, as | 


mentioned just now, will be to make up leeway and 


earn a living. If special terms are not offered to them, 


we shall lose them altogether. I admit it does not 


follow that because we give preferential treatment to 
them the same should be necessarily offered to others. 
But there are few architects under fortv who are not 


enva red In one Way or anot heron work of more o1 less 
national election 


importance. The committee of 


could exercise discrimination : and active service with 
the Colours would count in a man’s favour when his 


application was considered. 


Some modification of the restrictions previously 
imposed on Licentiates would doubtless be necessary 
if that class be greatly increased. I have never under- 


stood why a Licentiate, if he wishes to signify his 


tion with this Institute, should be obliged to 


connet 


tack after his name a tail which may easilv be longer 


than the name itself. {nd I see no reason why 
Licentiates should not have representation on the 
Council :in fact, with a large increase tn their number 
representation would become imperative. | think 
Fellows and Associates alone should elect Fellow and 


1 
members of that Licentiates 


Associate 


might have their own voting paper and elect their own 


hody . but 


epresehtatives independently. 
These, however, are details. The main questions 


are : How would a large influx of new members help 


towards unitv and the advancement of architecture ? 
{nd what safeguard is necessary to ensure that 
architecture shall advance ? 

(s regards the first. take a building simile. The 


Institute to-dav may he likened te a block of concrete. 
li is not very large, but, despite our little differences 
n the 


past, homogeneous. It is strong enough to 


resist attack, and, more important still, to exercise 

















UNITY OF 
pressure. 
other architectural body, are unmixed matrix and 
Any effort made by any one atom is 


Architects outside the Institute, or any 


aggrevate. 
personal and detached. It can possess little weight, 
and may be counteracted by the effort of another 
atom. Even if these atoms join together into a 
number of small blocks, the influence that can be 


exercised by each block still remains small and sub- 


ject to counteraction. But if all atoms attached 
themselves to a central block, not only would the size 
of that block be more than doubled, but its power 


to resist interference or encroachment, and its ability 
to exercise pressure in the direction of extending its 
rights, would be increased proportionately to a still 
greater extent. 

Outside architects at the present time benefit un- 
doubtedly by action taken by the Institute. An appeal 
might be made to them to join on two grounds. 
First, that it is not fair they should benefit from 
results towards which they subscribe neither time nor 
money 5 and, secondly, that adhesion would be not 
only to their personal advantage, but also eventually, 
if not immediately, contribute towards the advance- 
ment of the art in which presumably they are 
interested. 

L should like to make quite clear that I am not 
advocating three perimdie it classes of membership of 
the Institute. Fellowship and Associateship should 
alone be permanent. The Licentiate class would be 
temporary ; but open at the beginning for an indefinite 
period. The date of closure can be decided later. For 
some year's doubtless t he class would STOW in numbers 
until it reached its meridian. Then it would begin to 
decrease, at first slowly, later more rapidly. And 
would result natura! from 
promotion of Licentiates to Fellowship or Associate- 


decrease from causes, 


ship, but principally because Licentiates, once ad- 
mitted to membership of the Institute, would be 
interested in our body, would work for its advance- 
ment, and would have no wish to see their class per- 
petuated indefinitely Their advice to their sons and 
pupils would be Study so as to qualify for Associate- 
The Licentiates would gradually disappear. | 
picture to myself a scene fifty vears or so hence, when 
an old man would be helped on to the platform at a 
this Institute, and the 
members present as the last surviving representative 


ship.” 


meeting of introduced to 
of the Licentiate class. 

The other question | asked was, if unity is accom- 
plished, what safeguard is necessary to ensure that 
architecture will advance. The only safeguard is 
education. The greatest mistake, in my opinion, the 
Institute ever made was putting the cart before the 
horse five-and-twenty vears ago, and establishing a 
education—outside 
such as could be obtained in architects’ offices —-was 
We have advanced a little since 


scheme of examinations when 


almost non-existent. 


then, but our methods are still chaotic and too much 
subject to individual caprice. A 
the way 


deal still 
of settling funda- 


vood 


remains to be done in 
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mentals before the education of arehitects can be said 
to rest on a sound and satisfactory basis. This, how- 
should not be difficult to arrange if, as I sug- 
gested last year, the heads of architectural schools 
were to meet and the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education consider the matter fully and 
seriously. . 


evel 


in conference, 


A course of training in a School of Architecture 
should, I submit, be compulsory for all students. At 
present itis only optional, I have already advocated 
this, and intend to urge it again when opportunity 
offers. It is useless to expect unity amongst archi- 
long as there is variance as regards the 
architectural education; and some 
students receive no training at all except what they 
obtain in an architect's office. 

The great war in which we are engaged will. it is 
hoped, eventually widen the horizon of humanity. It 
has already effected many and wonderful changes. It 
has proved the value of and absolute necessity for 
unity amongst 


tects so 


essentials of 


allied nations, and how lack of unity 
spells disaster. It has upset all preconceived notions as 
To seal 


1] 
it 


e, not onlv in military matters and finance, but 


in all other subjects. Solutions which before the war 
would have been regarded as erring on the side of 
excessive liberality are already condemned as utterly 
inadequate. Sociological and educational outlooks 
have entirely altered their boundaries. The principle 
that all difficulties should be met squarely, and 
settled, if possible, on broad, comprehensive, far- 
sighted and generous lines, is becoming more and more 
acknow ledged. In that spirit we should approach our 
difficulties. 


would welcome others bolde1 and more sweeping. We 


I have ventured on some suggestions ; | 


want to end our old controversies once and for all, in 
the same way as we are reso! ved to end this war by a 
Neither a great war 
nor our own smaller squabbles must be allowed to 
crop p again twenty hence. An 
millennium may be an impossibility ; but if anything 
in the millennium can evel 
now is the time —following the all-round upheaval 


peace that shall be permanent. 


years absolute 


nature of a be reached, 


caused by a vreat Armageddon 


THe CHAIRMAN, Pror. W. R. LETHABY | F 
[ am in entire general sympathy with Professor 
Paper The 
importance from the point of view of solidity, and 


We 


vetting something done 


Simpson's interesting matter Is of 


also from the economical aspect. must draw 


together with the aim of 
| have long thought that our towns and our country 
cottages are not the best in the world, and I am not 
content with anything less than leading in the world 
In these things, unless you aim at leading, you do not 
do much. We may not ultimately come out at the 
top of the world, but it ts essential to aim at it. | 
take it that °° architecture ’’ should mean better towns, 
better cottages, better public-houses, better stations. 
better evervthing of that sort, and to get them we 
The the 


To work together. President ot 


have all 
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Society of Architects has done us the honour to come 


here this afternoon, and I will call on him to speak 
to us . 
i 4 

Mr. C. J. SADGROVE |F.| (President of the 
Society of Architects) : The Society of Architects has 
been aiming at registration for over a quarter of a 
century, and has been trving for some time to come 
to the Institute to discuss this and other matters, and 


1 am delighted to hear from Professor Simpson that 
the suggested conference may cone elvablh take place. 
Whether the Society or the Institute tries to get a Bill 
through for registration, neither body will have the 
slightest chance of success if they are in conflict with 
ur Bill before the 
is anything bad in 
it. Ifthe Institute Bill carries out the ideals of the 
Society We have no 
top dog’”’ in 
tevistration Bill through, but we 
tration accomplished. We iat without 
there cannot be the 


There is the same feeling in the provinces 
I 


each other. We are willing to lay « 


Institute and to ascertain 1f there 


we are willing to give way. 
personal ambition to be carrying a 
Want To see regis- 
consider tl 
registration proper unity ol 
prolession. 

vou have heard their voices quit lama 
is a feeling of 


What do they want 2? 


rece ntly. 
Fellow of the Institute. and I know there ; 
unrest in the Allied Societies 
They are working for registrat 


ion, and if the Institute 


do not vo ahead and discuss it now, 


and have a scheme 
ready when the war is over, they will be making a 
mistake. There are also many othe professional 


questions which we ean all discuss with advantage. 
The Institute doubtless—I know it is the 
the Society ol Architects are doing valuable work 
in preparing for after the war, in forms of contract and 
other things which require a great deal of improve- 
ment. The Institute of Builders, the Association of 
Master Builders, and the other Societies in the build- 
ing trade are willing to confer with the 


case with 


Society, but 





Tre j 
if we meet vou now, we have 


they say, to meet 
Institute at 7 


the me: why can’t you all 


come tovether, so that we can have one conterence, 


another t 
and avoid overlapping ?”’ There is not time at this 


f Architects 
desire to come to the Institute and confer on these 


7 he Society 


meeting to discuss details 


chance of 
in hand, because we 
believe we are doing cood work on Tl rht 

oo oh 


and other matters if you will give us the 


doing So. We do not come cap 
but we 
want to come and have a general dis ussion, to see if 


ines, 


we cannot combine to do something mut 


l lly good for 
the benefit of the whole profession 


Mr. H. H. WIGGLESWORTH 


with great pleasure to 


F.|: Tha 


Simpson's address. 


ve listened 
Professor 


It seems to outline the traditional pol cy of architects 


in the most luminous way, and establishes certain 
facts as to which, I think, all architects are In agree- 
ment: | speak of course, of unity The problem Is 
how to arrive at unity without controversv The 
President of the Society of Architects has spoken of 
revistration and | suppose revistration the neces 
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sary link which will bind the individuals of the pro- 
fession together. Professor Simpson and the Presi- 
dent of the Society of Architects both speak of regis- 
tration as if it were necessarily Parliamentary regis- 
tration. Inmyhumble opinion that is exactly what has 
wrecked any chance of unity for the last thirty years. 
There have always been so many difficulties in con- 
nection with Parliamentary registration that we are 
still just where we were. And those of us who heard 
Mr. Sidney Webb speak last week, and who have read 
the various articles which he has written with regard 
to professionalism, will understand that it is almost 
impossible of attainment. Those professional socie- 
ties—such as the doctors and the dentists—who have 
obtained registration have created a vested interest 
which is not at all popular and which is not likely 
to be again acceded to. As a matter of fact these 
professions have not gained what they expected. 
Take the case of the dentists. I understand there 
about 4,000 dentists registered, but there are 
about 50,000 dentists unregistered. Of what good is 
it to the profession to have only so small a proportion 
of its practitioners within the fold? The alterna- 
tive seems to be registration without legal sanction or 
status—to have a professional union, such as the 
trades have. Isuggestif we waive this Parliamentary 
sanction with all its difficulties of attainment and its 
uncertainties we can get some form of unity almost 
atonce. The Institute,as some see it, has advanced 
the mental side of the profession, but has not paid the 
same amount of attention to what I would term the 
physical side—that is to say, whilst education has un- 
doubtedly been improved by the Institute, the welfare 
of architects is pretty much to-day what it was in the 
past. If we could divide these two functions we 
would be in a better position. It might be desirable 
for the Institute to preserve the mental and educa- 
tional side, to concentrate entirely upon that, and 
perhaps the Society of Architects would take over the 
welfare side of the profession. Having divided the 
functions, we could proceed to develop upon deter- 
mined lines. 


are 


Various points occur to me. I do not think I need 
enter into the mental—the Institute’s—side of the 
question, because it is proceeding on fairly sound 
lines, and should continue to make progress with the 
help of its various committees who deal with different 
issues, and with some additional committees which it 
may be desirable to form. 

On the other hand, the welfare side means beginning 
I will only outline one or two points. For 
instance, with the power which numbers would give 
us, there is no reason why we should not have Parlia- 
mentary representation. We may not be able to have 
a member of our own, but we can surely get some 
members sufficiently interested in architecture to 
watch the interests of architects, and whom we can 
apprise of the various points on which we consider our 
interests have not been respected. A Parliamentary 
Wateh Committee would be useful. [Lf we had had such 


de HOvO, 
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2 body we should not have been left so entirely in the 
cold as we have been in this war, not only to the detri- 
ment of the individual members of the profession, but 
to the deprivation of the public, who have had to 
accept a great deal of work from second-rate people 
when they might have had the best ability of the 
country. 

Then there are the encroachments which take 
place in various ways by officials and others where 
the appointment of Watch Committees might be 
helpful. Again, we might have a Legal Defence Com- 
mittee. It does not seem possible to treat this on 
voluntary lines. I think every practising architect 
should subscribe, say, a guinea a year. If we had 
5,000 or 10,000 members we should be in a stronger 
position to contest suits such as those which have gone 
against usin the past. With a strong union we could 
more clearly establish our rights. Take such a matter 
as dry rot. Here is a disease liable to spring up any- 
where. Recent cases have thrown the onus of the 
troubles arising from dry rot equally on the architect 
and builder. 

There are various operations which architects might 
arrange in common: some have been attempted 
privately, the common information which all of us 
need about builders’ materials and the latest patents. 
At present we have to find these things out for our- 
selves, but we might have a Bureau of our own which 
could be run without cost by making a charge for 
out-of-pocket expenses to those who derived benefit 
therefrom. The information does not need to be in 
catalogues, but on loose slips, so that any member can 
vet access to the particular item wanted. 

Then there is the question of tests. At present we 
may have to trust to chance in such matters. For 
nstance,in regard to either electrical or heating plant, 
when these have to be installed we have either to 
engage the service of consulting engineers, at dis- 
yroportionate fees, or to pass the contract without 
yropertests. A technical staff might be secured, which 
few of us could afford individually, whose services 
would be available at a fixed fee ; in fact, there are 
numerous things we could have as a body which would 
be of great advantage to us individually and make us 


} 
I 
! 
I 


more efficient. 


Mr. C. MCARTHUR BUTLER, F.C.LS., Secretary 
of the Society of Architects : I speak in my personal 
capacity and not as an official of the Society. I was 
pleased to hear the Chairman refer to the question of 
economy in relation to unity, because economy was 
one of the grounds on which the Society approached 
the Institute in regard to the proposed conference with 
a view to preventing overlapping by two bodies working 
with practically the same general aims or on similar 
lines. The Council of the Institute did not see their way 
at that time to agree to this suggestion on the ground 
that they were pledged to the Institute not to discuss 
controversial matters during the war. I submit that 
even registration, one of the principal subjects of the 
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conference, is not in itself necessarily controversial, 
and that broad questions of principle might well be 
discussed, if not settled, on non-contentious lines. I 
hope that one result of this meeting will be that the 
door w ill be opened for a conference, as I believe that 
those members of the Institute who are now serving 
with H.M. Forces would be pleased to find on their 
return that the Institute had in their absence made 
some progress towards unity. 

Professor Simpson urges above all things the up- 
holding of the dignity of architecture, but | hope the 
interests of architects will not be overlooked in any 
There are many architects 
who do not enter the profession merely for the benefit 
of their health, but with the legitimate object of 
making a living, and the professional bodies ought to 


scheme of development. 


give them every possible assistance in the business 
side of their profession. 

Professo1 Simpson says that the principle ol regis- 
tration was accepted by the Institute in June, 1914, 
but I suggest that it was accepted by that body on the 
day on which the Institute was formed, because the 


mere fact of a 


number of architects forming them- 
selves into an Institution is in itself an admiss on of 
the principle of registration. It is when we come to 
discussing the extension of the principle to the pro- 
fession ut nerally and whether it is to he compulsory 
or voluntary that difficulties arise; but these are 
questions which might well be adjusted, The proposal 
that the Licentiate class should be opened again 1s a 
matter for the Institute, and it is not for me to discuss 
this point. but I suggest that the Institute in re- 
opening this matter is looking for trouble from 
within. 

In regard to preferential treatment after the war of 
architects who have served in H.M. Forces desiring to 
join the Institute, | desire to put in a word for archi- 
tects over military age or otherwise ineligible who 
have lost their practices and who, after the war, will 
not have the asset of youth in restarting their careers, 
In giving preferential treatment, the question of 
service with H.M. Forces should not be the only 
consideration. : 

J agree with Professor Simpson on the subject of 
compulsory education. The Society’s registration 
measure is a Bill for the education and registration 
of architects, and it seems to me only reasonable that 
aman who has undertaken that compulsory education 
should be protected against competition by others 
who have not. , ; 

[am not a member of the Institute, and therefore ] 
feel some diffidence in responding to Professor Simp- 
son’s invitation for suggestions of a bolder and more 
sweeping nature than those which he has made in the 
direction of unity, but it seems to me that some 
progress might be made on the following lines. 

Opposition to schemes of development within the 
Institute appear to come from the Associate class, 
who do not see the advantage of admitting others 
except through the same door. So far as voting 


F 
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power is concerned, the Institute is governed by the that at any rate we should make a very powerful body, 
Associates, who recognise their power and see no great which would attain many of the objects of Parliamen- 
advantage in becoming Fello [| suggest that tary registration. I hope Mr. Wigglesworth will 
Associates who are eligible b we | I Fellowship develop his idea. 

should be transferred without am creased fee o1 

subscription during a given period d that it be Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: I would like to answer 
made easy for any Associate on reaching the required one point Mr. Fletcher made, about amateurs en- 
ave to be transferred accordingly on favourable terms. croaching on our province. I do not think it is very 
This would transfer the balance of power to the serious. All the members of the profession would be 
senior class of Fellows, and st eave the Associate In control, they would enjoy certain legal and other 
class, although less in numbers. The nity within rights which the independent amateur would be 


the Institute is the ideal and there is no necessity fo1 
Lit h I do 
not at the moment agree, I suggest that the members 
ot the Society should be absorbed int he Institute 


statutory registration, a proposition 


en bloc asa separate class 





I hope that this question of unity 1n the profession 
afterit has been ventilated here will it be allowed to 
drop, but that there will b 1 rurthe ference on 
a muchlarger seale.and other conferences on the same 
subject in the provinces. know exactly what the 
feeling in the provinces is on the estion of unity. 
All country architects see the necessity for registration 
in some form, usually st itutory, and the Institute will 
have to cater more for the provinel: tects 1f this 
question Is to be solved, as there is e ng among 
them that architects in London look matters 
from a different point of view and do not recognise 01 
know anything of the diffe es hiteets in 
the provinces have to dea 

Mr. H. M. FLETCHER [F.), President of the 
Architectural Association: As to Architectural 


Association, it lives in amit I do not 


think that is saying too much, and ] not think we 
have any cause or ground to quarr th anybody 
But I think Mr. Wigglesworth’s suggestions were 
extremely valuable, and, as far as nev The 


dithculty about Parliamentary vistration, as he 


points out, is that the powers v heen created 


) 


in other professions by Parliamen registration— 
especially in the medical professio: turned out 
to be so large that Parliament will be ry of granting 
them to any other profession in f Therefore 
if we want to gain power for our o ends, which are 
entirely legitimate, there is much to be said for Mr. 
Wieelesworth’s idea that the registration should bein 
our own body. The one difficulty, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth pointed out, is illustrated | the case of the 
Dentists; they got registration, but it has not done 


what they wanted. The difficulty we have to con- 


tend with is that every man and everv woman con- 
siders that he or she is a potential architect. If there 
is a building job coming along, they do not see why 


they should employ architects, they a 
Therefore you get an 1 
people who will not employ architects 
way the work will be done by unregistered people, and 
we do not get the benefits of registration But if we 
were to adopt Mr. Wigglesworth’s suggestion I think 


re ready to jump 
mmense body ol 
and in that 


in and do it. 





denied. 

Mr. FLETCHER: That was the point I meant to 

emphasize. I support Mr. Wigglesworth. 
Mr. ARTHUR KEEN [ F.] sent the following com- 
Professor Simpson’s proposals are far- 
reaching and in my judgment generally sound, but I 
do not think t hey must be accepted too literally. The 
mere bringing into the Institute of all who might wish 
or might be induced to enter it might result not in 
added strength but in a considerable dilution of its 
present strength. Adopting the simile of the block 
of concrete, it may be pointed out that a small block 
of sound concrete is more efficient than a large one in 
which inferior material is mixed with the good cement 
The whole thing must be looked at in 
the light of the standard of attainment and position 
and while I feel that 
all possible, or at least reasonable, facilities for ad- 
mission should be given they should be used with due 
safeguards to prevent the admission of those who are 
not sufficiently well qualified. 

[ felt at the time of the admission of Licentiates 
that we should have been on much firmer ground if 
each candidate had been personally interviewed by 
the Committee that regulated their admission. An 
Associate cannot be admitted until he has met two 
sets of examiners and two representatives of the 
Board of Architectural Education, but the Licentiates 
were taken on the streneth of their nominations and 
the illustrations of their work that they sent up. This 
is a mistake that should not be repeated. By all 
means let the admission to the class of Licentiates be 


munication : 


and ballast. 


that is required for membership ; 


reopened, but interview the candidates personally 
and take all the trouble that may be necessary to 
ascertain that they were personally the authors of the 
works that they submit : if any doubt exists let them 
be examined in design. Having passed them in this 
way, admit them to some form of actual membership 
and give them representation. At the same time 
offer the same terms to all the present Licentiates and 
crant them the same privileges. If they cannot be 
called Associates call them Members. At present the 
Licentiates make no practical difference to the power 
or influence of the Institute : it 1s unjust to them and 
unfavourable to the Institute, but I quite feel that 
having regard to the actual circumstances of their ad- 
mission no alteration should be made until some such 
course as | have indicated has been taken. 
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As for the Society of Architects, the procedure is 
simple. The whole matter was exhaustively studied 
a few years ago and a scheme was drawn up which 
was acceptable to the Councils of both the bodies con- 
cerned. Let that scheme be revived and all made 
ready for presenting it to the general body of the In- 
stitute when the war is over and “the boys come 
home.” If I am not mistaken it will then be adopted. 
Certainly very good reasons could be adduced for 
adopting it. The war has shown us in countless 
instances that anything can be accomplished by per- 
sistent pressure—from tightening a blockade to re- 
moving a Prime Minister or even interning aGerman— 
and it 1s obvious that the standing of the profession 
might be greatly improved by really united action on 
well-considered lines. The term ** The Profession”’ 
is, however, anindefinite term : we must make up our 
minds first as to the standard that we are prepared to 
adopt, and, second, as to the best method to be 
adopted for admission to the Institute of those who 
have not been through the schools and cannot well be 
put through the ordinary examinations. But I feel 
sure that a mere extension of the class of Licentiates 
will be practically useless to us. What we must aim 
at is to transplant those now in the Licentiate class 
and outside and toadd them to the effective strength 
of the Institute. 

Mr. ARTHUR CLYNE [F.]: I understand Mr. 
Wigelesworth to suggest that the Royal Institute 
should have the care of the mental side of the archi- 
tect’s equipment, while it should be left to the Society 
ot Architects to look after his welfare : ** mental’ on 
the one hand, ** welfare’? on the other. Will Mr. 
Wigelesworth explain the distinction ¢ 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: By the welfare of the 
ichitect I mean everything that the 
irchitect and the position of the architect, in dis- 
tinction from architecture. The Institute represents 
the art of architecture ; and the registering body, 
whatever it be, would represent the architects. The 
vrounds on which I developed this idea were purely 
those which Professor Simpson put forward. 
One has 


concerns 


with a 
view to discover common points of union. 
lived long enough to see that the insignia attained by 
certain architects is a source of pride—-perhaps undue 
pride—to those who have attained it, and of envy to 
those who have not > and it seems to me that, whilst 
t is satisfactory to find Fellows and Associates of the 
Institute proud of their position, it is liable to react 
against union. Why not leave aside the question of 
nsignia—of status—and unite on the common basis 
of community of interests? Why should we not 
commence by union? [fit should end in Parliamentary 
revistration, let it end there ; that does not interest me 
for the moment. Professor Simpson has ably advo- 
cated unity, and on that we are allin agreement. 


Mr. A. R. JEMMETT [F.1: [had not the privilege 
of hearing all Professor Simpson’s paper, so I may be 


repeating something he said. But I would like to 
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put this point of view forward: that, to my mind, 
the great trouble about unity is largely due to lack of 
unity of idea, to start with. You want a philosophic 
or theoretical idea of what an architect is, and of what 
our interests are, for which we can all strive, and then 
you can acquire practical unity. Unity of action is 
the outcome of unity of thought. At present I think 
our interests or positions are very diversified, the 
interests of some architects are very different and 
seem almost opposed to those of others. Some spe- 
cialise on designing beautiful country houses and deal 
only with delightful country people ; but other archi- 
tects in the provinces or the City of London have their 
time taken up with pettifogging details—surveying, 
party-walls, and the business aspect of it. You could 
vo on and pick out half a dozen classes of architects, 
and you find that their interests do not coincide. 
Therefore, while we are at loggerheads on fundamen- 
tal principles and ideas, we are bound to have diffi- 
culties in getting practical unity. My view is that 
we ought, first of all, to try to make up our minds 
what what his proper duties are, 
where he is doing his own fundamental essential work, 
and where he is doing work which is as well or better 
Until we do that, and so 
obtain a more definite and complete idea of w hat an 
architect’s best interests are and should be, I do not 
think we shall get much further forward. I hope the 
meeting will bear that point in mind. The absolute 
necessitv of unity is so obvious that it is not necessary 
to enlarge upon it. But 1 think that in the future 
we shall get even more than the unity of the profession 
in England. After the war, of course, nobody knows 
what will happen, but we can safely say we shall not 
be where we were before. And the difference seems 
likely to be on the side of Internationalism. I can 
see a confederation of all the architects in the universe 
coming along. Mr. Sidney Webb talked to us about 
architecture as a public service of England. I would 
look upon architecture as human service, as a service 
forall humanity. And it is for us to enquire how we 
can best render that service. It will be for an autho- 
rity in public administration, like Mr. Sidney Webb, 
to say where we are wanted. Before long we shall 
have to have these conferences between architects 
on an international scale to investigate and determine 
how architecture may be best placed at the service of 
humanity. But before we can start properly we 
must have our own clear ideas upon unity and what 
we consider architecture is—before, among archi- 
tects of different nationalities, we can discuss archi- 
tecture to anv good purpose. 

Now to get to a matter which is very much in ow 
minds. Mr. Wigglesworth has put forward the idea 
of two societies: one to look after architecture, the 
other to look after business interests. That was put 
forward two or three years ago, but was not very 
favourably received. It isa very good idea, however, 
for the interests of architects as private individuals 
very often conflict with the interests of architecture : 


an architect is, 


done by other professions. 
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there is no Way out of it [f you follow a liberal 
art like architecture, follow it artedly, you 
often find you are doing so to the detriment of your 
pocket, your private interests. No society 


: 1,47 alts . 
after both, and that is our difficult ere 


can look 
We vet 
cut into two sections. One man comes down full of 
generosity and wishes to do something for the good of 
architecture, another comes down to protect his 


pecuniary interests, and the moment one opens his 
I ; I 





mouth the other contradicts him, and they go on 
cancelling one anothe1 out. And we shall go on ean- 
celling one another out in this Institute to the end of 
time. If you get an Archite: ciety, as distinct 
“eom a Society of Architects, a1 ectural Society 


1] 
i 


composed of all the men in the country who are 
interested in architecture—architects and others- 

for improving architecture, you will be doing much 
good. And if you like to have a Trade Union o1 
Guild for the protection of architects from the pecuni- 


ary point of View, very weli: I 
fish. The two Societies will sometimes be in flat con- 


1 1 1 
tna e] kettle of 


tradiction, but I think it is better to have flat contra 
diction between two societies than among the mem- 
bers of one society. because in the latter case we annul 
one another’s efforts, and the Institute ces no strong 


action in either direction 

With revard to the Society of 
that work, that is a matter for discussion; but I d 
think that if at the end of the war we have not come 


accepting 


out with either one complete societ inited among 
ourselves, or with the various functions of the two 
societies properly mapped out, we ought to be tho- 
roughly ashamed of ourselves. ‘To ailow the war to 


go on, all this struggle and upheaval and reconstruc- 
and to 


of it still haggling 


pettifogging details W hich are Of no interest Wwhatevel 


tion of socrety to go on tort hese several years, 
find ourselves at the end ovel 


to humanity, would be a humiliating confession of 
failure. We have got to attain a unity out of the 
necessitv of our own self-resper 


Mr. R. GOULBURN LOVELL [A As C] 


urman 
fore the war I 


\ 
Associates 


of the Associates’ ¢ ommniittee existing de 


claim to speak for a verv large nun 


who. as vou know. are the dominating e¢lass of this 
Institute. At the last big conflic lin 1914 the 
Associates were beaten in the room, but if the letters 
received from the provinces could have been read th 
Council could have elain ed no real vict \ Ti e€ Vast 


number of men were strongly op] » scheme 


t The following elec- 


nut forward by the Council, and : 


tion the Assoeiates made their influ Thei 


disapproval of that Council was made ¢ and em 


] 


phatic. I don’t helieve a singie mel er was returned 


to the new Counctl who had not hee} proved by th 
Associates’ Committer Speaking o ehali of these 
Associates. most of whon re doit r duty at the 


Front. | belie veitn vid itv to ma al emphatic pro- 


test against anvthing being done whic sat variance 


with the undertaking given by the late President at 
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the outbreak of war. The idea of a meeting between 
the Institute and the Society of Architects might be 
vood 1n helping to bring about the unity of the pro- 
fession, but the suggestions put forward by Professor 
Simpson | consider most dangerous, and if continued 
n further they could rightly be termed most improper. 
lhev would certainly meet with a great deal of oppo- 
ition from the Associates, possibly leading te another 
cleavage in the profession. Rightly or wrongly these 
voung men have followed on the lines laid down by the 
Fathers of the Profession. Thev have passed the ex 

tions required by the Institute and they very 


object to any other bodv 


anvnie 
proper! of men being 
brought wholesale into the Institute unless through 
same door as they themselves have passed. 

PRor. 8S. 


D. ADSHEAD [F.]: 


Probably no one 


vom is less competent to discuss a subject of 
this kind than I am, but one or two general questions 
arisen which are of a controlling nature and 


lerefure very important. It is very obvious that 
the question we are discussing comes very near to 
being within the meaning of the word *‘ contentious.” 
But | think that probably Mr. Lovell’s way of putting 


the case for the Associates is perhaps a little over- 
reaching the contentious nature of the subject; 1 
hope so. No oneis more in sympathy with the Asso- 


ciate who has worked hard and passed his examina- 
no one would more appreciate the 
would feel in having others introduced 
nto the Royal Institute of British Architects who have 
not gone through the same hard training. But there 
importance in this unity: we are all agreed 
The point is: how can we arrive at it ? 
It seems to me itis a very great pity that the Society 
of Architects cannot in some way be joined up with 
this Institute. Why can’t we begin in a small way # 


ons than lam: 
eit: De 


resentment h 


Is great 


ribo that 


[ suppose the real issue with the Society is registration. 
I do not intend to enter into that, because I do not 
know exactly what itinvolves. But one point is very 
clear. that solid unity of architects is in itself of very 
creat strength in the eye of the public, almost as great 
a strength, I think, as a registered body ; and I think 
if it is only in 


I we ¢ n 


get the Society to join us, 
ny the same rooms to begin with, they might 
radually see their way to become federated in a closei 
and closer professional status, without in any way 
infringing upon those rights and that position of the 
Associate which he rightly claims to hold. I think 
if we were to attempt to do something on those lines, 
beginning in a very small way, we might gradually 
» Society in. I have long felt it was a very 
that these two institutions should work 


Phere is another point of a general nature, and that 

e have heard a great deal about the welfare aspect 
of the profession and the architectural aspect. I 
would point out as a warning that we, as architects, 
in the eves of the general public can carry this welfare 
t t of the architect—his private interest, his 


oO} nteres 
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pecuniary interest—a little too farif we are not careful. 
[am certain [ am right in saying that our first interest 
must be architecture. The other will follow. It is 
putting the cart before the horse to look after the 
architect and let architecture take second place. | 
cannot emphasise that too much. 


Mr. 8. B. CAULFIELD [F.]: Iwas very interested 
in Professor Simpson’s paper, and would like to 
carry his block of concrete simile a little further. 
Members of the Society and of other architectural 
bodies may be regarded as the matrix and aggregate 
for the new concrete. Certain conflicting interests for 
the moment keep them apart not only from ourselves, 
but from one another. Water must be added to form 
concrete and to combine old and new ; and this may 
be likened to the moving spirit working with a will to 
accomplish unity. The old block must be hacked away 
on the outside to form a key, which process may be 
compared with the R.I.B.A. altering its Charter to 
prepare for the addition. And the one other iniportant 
operation need not be explained, which is to sweep 
away the dust and cobwebs clinging round the old 
block. 

THe CHAIRMAN: [f think the good-will of this 
meeting has been apparent to allofus. We have not 
met here as a Society of Architects, or as an Institute, 
but we have met as architects, and there has been 
good-will all round. May I now follow on what 
Professor Adshead told us 2? I feel that he said some- 
thing that was idealistic on one side, and vet which 
was good policy on the other. It is only by getting 
the public’s consent and interest that we can exist. 
And it is only—though I hate to put it so-——by ful- 
filling, in a high sense, a public function that we can 
hope at last, and in a large way, to get our remunera- 
tion. Too narrow a view of the architect’s interest 
is always cutting away the foundation on which he 
stands. Our friend Mr. Butler, who spoke so ably. 
said at one point of his speech that architects did 
not go into the business for their health, but to earn 
their living. It is perfectly true ; it is good, honest, 
common English sense, and it is awfully difficult to 
meet it, for it carries conviction. But vet it must 
not be said, because it is not wholly true. It would 
not be a defence in a court of law to say, “‘ I did not 
do it for public service, I have got to earn my living,”’ 
The soldier does not follow his vocation “ to earn his 
living ’’—quite the reverse very often. The clergy- 
man, it is supposed, does not perform his service to 
earn his living, although he does earn it incidentally. 
The doctor, too, did not take up his work “ for his 
health’: he took it up for other people's health. 
Architects, too, exist to fulfil a great public function, 
and that has to be recognised. 


Proressor SIMPSON (in reply) : There seems to be 
absolute agreement amongst everybody as to the 
necessity for unity. But there seems to be a diver- 
sity of opinion as to whether unity should be found 
in one body or in two bodies. Some think one body 
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only, others that unity would be best obtained by a 
division of the work and duties of an architect under 
two bodies. Personally, if I may say so, my idea is 
the one big body. I will ask you this question, who 
would you say exercised the greater power at the 
moment, engineers or architects? I think there can 
be no doubt that the engineers are the stronger pro- 
There is 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, to which, I am 
told, practically every civil engineer in England of 
any repute whatsoever belongs. Then there is the 
Mechanical Engineers, a_ similar 
remark applies to them and to the Institution of Elec- 
I do not think there is sufficient 


fessional body, because they are united. 


Institution of 


trical Engineers. 
diversity in our work to necessitate two separate 
bodies. They would overlap, and must overlap to a 
certain extent, with the result that, instead of unity 
following, the reverse would be much more likely. 
That, at all events, is the way I look upon this matter. 
[ should like to see all the architects practising in 
Kngland brought together under one distinct and 
separate body. I was sorry to hear—thoueh I sup- 
pose the views put forward were only natural—that 
the Associates are likely to stand out rigidly for what 
they regard as their rights—rights which, they con- 
sider, were conferred upon them by the passing of an 
examination. Well, I passed the Institute examina- 
tion something like thirty years ago, but T do not 
know that the mere passing of that examination made 
me any the better, and I never thought that it put 
me on a pedestal different from that on which men 
sat who had not passed it. I would like to ask the 
Associates to think more of the actual work that is 
done by men than of the mere passing of an examina- 
tion. Ifthe Associates can show that the work of the 
men who might be admitted as Licentiates is inferio1 
to their own, there is reason, undoubtedly, for keeping 
them out. But if such is not the case I cannot see 
that the mere passing of an examination gives Asso- 
ciates the right to keep others out of the Institute who 
I was very glad to hear Mr. 
Jemmett say what he did: that, if we do not get a 
little forwarder, we ought to be ashamed of ourselves. 
And one of the advantages of these conferences is 
that they are informal ; we can therefore talk. But 
| do sincerely hope that in the same way as the con- 
ferences last year had excellent results—and I remind 
this meeting that these conferences were instituted on 
the suggestion of our Chairman to-day—so I hope 
that this conference and the others which will follow 
will be equally beneficial, and, as regards this con- 
ference especially, do something which will forward 
the unity of our profession. 


may desire to come in. 





Touching the question of Registration referred to at the 
Conference a lesson may be learnt from the experiences of 
South African architects who were granted Statutory 
Registration a few years ago. Mr. Sidney Webb in his 
Papers on “ The Organisation of the Architectural Pro- 
fession,” published in recent issues of the Journal of the 
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American Institute of Architects, says The South 
African branch of the Society of Archit ipported by 
its parent Society, agitated stro f utorv registra- 
tion, which it succeeded in obtaining 1909, by the 
Architects’ Private Act (T1 } Provincial 
Legislature passed in that yeaa Und tl Act all the 
architects then practising as pi pals in the Transvaal 
180 in number—were enabled to unite in the Association 
of Transvaal Architects, and, in return for an initial fee of 
five guineas and a subscription of tive guineas a year, wer 
placed upon a statutory register. O1 | egistered pra 
titioners are allowed by law to le ther es architects 
They elect a Council to manage the regist t, owing to 
defective drafting of the law, the Cow finds itself 
powerless to take any othe tio 1 f of the profes 
sion. A scale of fees which it sought to impose by by-laws 
has been set aside by the Court Mor _ the Council 
finds itself unable to stop all sorts of persons—estate agents 


builders, nd so-called ructural ex- 


civil engineers, 
perts °—from advertising 

tural work. Under thes fb cveu stents. tay 
for any extension of statutory regist1 to the whole 
h along and « 


movement 


Union makes little progres omplicated 


Bill was prepared in 1913 


THE TWO BUILDING PROFESSIONS. 
By R. 


Extracts from the Presidential Address to the Northern 
Architectural Association, 19th December, 1917. 


HAVE reterred to th rk ng n conjunction 
with the R.I.B.A., and that leads me to the thought 


that I wish to give expres n t und | hope they 


3uRNS Dick [F.]. 








will not be considered for I n 
rather opposed to the mi unce jus 
now that only lead to confu ! nd effort 
It seems to me that there is trong tendency to be fox 
ever tilting at the R.I.B.A M tre! is and unseen 
work is being done there by men of great ability and dis 
cernment, to whom we owe mu ; and! vy good move- 
ments are there initiated that ften st orn because 
of that carping criticism that s ! the weaknesses 
inseparable from all hur f nd not it 
improving but destroying How n progress be mace 
we are to wait until every d Tay ted reiorm 1S sO 
framed as to meet eve ( cent vy before it is 
launched ? 

We must make a mov iw vant to get on our road 
If we recognise that where w tand tenable ground 
then let us get out of it What if ke wrong step 
occasionally ? We are bound to do times We will 
have bought experience, w thout hw innot progress 
How easy it is to be destructively crit How vain we 
are of the cheaply earned notoriety Let us rather give 
sympathetic support in ol rity, if we cannot be construc 


tively helpful by our interference \ 
as elsewhere, have been heard to blan 
lack of recognition our prof 


] rovinces, 
tute tor the 


ved by the 





Government at this time, w n our es would V 
been of undoubted value to the natior H we ourselves 
been more successful in obtait ng recog on by our loca 


Authorities I think not I believe nuine effort was 
made and promptly by the Inst 


The term “ architect ”’ in the off mind only seem 
carry with it the ability to provide tal trimmings 
to be considers ad In the nature of !uxul VW he re wt rk 
of real public utility are concerned, the borough engineer, 
council surveyor, or even road surveyor, are accepted with 
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Out question as the oracles to be employed, no matter how 
far removed from their province the matter may be, and 
how much it may be a question essentially for the architect 
ind him only. These officials have usually enough call 
n their time, skill, and intelligence in dealing with the 
for which they have been appointed without saddling 
em with projects that require totally different training 
and experience from that with which they are equipped. 








Th s a failure on the part of public bodies to understand 
that even a general knowledge of all the varied skill and 
experience that is necessary in the building and engineering 
that go to make up the structural work they control is 
beyond the capacity of any single individual, no matter 
how gifted; and even if it were not, the remuneration 


frequently considered adequate is so low as to obtain only 
but incompetence and, in consequence, extravagance or 
or both. To fail to call in the architect o1 
) hose training and experience specially fit him 
for any contemplated public work, is to fail in doing the 
-ommon interest. To increase the staff of an 








official, as is often done, with the idea of economising by 

oiding the fees of outside practitioners, does not meet 
the case; for the ultimate results still rest on the skill and 
nitiative of the responsible official, and a large staff does 


pot improve his intelligence and capacity. On the con- 
trary, he loses that necessary personal touch, which results 
in inferior work. We see this every day in the muddle, 
fusion, and waste which is so evident in the hundred- 
tatfed and unwieldy Government Depart- 
i } ily improvised to meet the present crisis. Where 
an able chief has no more than he can keep in personal 
ind a staff no more than sufficient to carry into 
effect the decisions and creations of bis own mind, there 
nearest to absolute efficiency. Where a depart- 
ment grows beyond that, as at the present time, it may be 
mpossible to avoid, inefficiency and waste invariably creep 
in. To get the right man for the right place may be a 
difficult matter, but the failure is generally due to lack of 
inderstanding as to qualities essential or possessed. This 
has certainly been so in the matter of the utilization of thi 
architect since the outbreak of war. Because the Royal 
Engineer met the needs of the Army in peace time, it seems 
to have been assumed that, with the vast enlargement of 
the Army, and its enormously increased complexity of 
building and contingent requirements, the engineer—not 
only the civil engineer, but the engineer of no matter what 
gernre—was the first on whom to ca! for all and every 
nature ofsuch requirements. Well, [ have no great quarrel 
with that, for all the engineers the y could get would be 
valuable for some part of the work, but their indiscriminate 
use—electrical engineers to look after building work, gas 
engineers to deal with drainage schemes, and so on—and 
the failure to use architects equally with engineers is to be 
greatly deplored. If architects had immediately been em- 
ployed in large numbers in connection with planning of 
imps, provision of hutments, billeting of troops, and 
many other ways in which their general and special experi- 
ence would have been useful, very large economies in time 
and expense, I believe, would have been effected. Any 
self-styled practical or business man, failing the engineer. 
was evidently preferred. All of which shows a confusion 
of thought on the part of those who might know better as 
to the respective functions of the engineer and architect.... 
his invidious distinction in matters utilitarian between 
the two branches of the constructive arts leads me to con- 
sider the relative positions they occupy. The fact that we 
are ruled out of court at such a crisis in our history goes 
deeper than any sins of omission or commission on the part 
of the Institute. Its origin must be sought in the dawn of 
that great new industrial era that opened in the early years 
of last century. 
The new and ever-increasing demands made by industry, 
seconded by the inventor and worker in the conversion of 
iron for the construction of works entirely of a utilitarian 
nature, produced the new school of designer and constructor 
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known as the 
the new needs and new material and employ them in the 
scientific methods that his skill and growing experience 
were gradually evolving in the brilliant way that time has 
disclosed, without however any conscious effort to give 
wsthetic expression to his work. He was essentially prac- 
tical and that was the demand of the age that produced 
him. 

The architect has held the proud claim of being the 
greatest of all historians of man’s march through the ages, 
ever since he extricated himself from the primeval morass 
and set his foot on the ever hardening highway of civilisa- 
TION. . . « 

But why have we been robbed of our right to be con- 
sidered practical ? What constructional problems hitherto 
had been beyond the architect Did he not do the most 
daring engineering feats ages before the new engineer, with 
his horizon limited to the purely practical, came into exis- 
tence ? Was he not practical ? Essentially so, but he did 
not end there. Are his aqueducts, stadia, baths, bridges, 
fortified strongholds, disfigurements amongst their sur- 
roundings * He handled his materials with imagination, 
and bent the most intractable to his will. It was not suffi- 
cient that his buildings should be adequate for the practical 
uses for which they were erected. The Colosseum was per- 
fectly arranged for its purpose ; and think of the inspiring 
grandeur of the Roman amphitheatres wherever found. ... 

There is no doubt that the architect, wrapped in the 
proud tradition and convention of his great art, failed 
to rise to the changes taking place around him, failed to 
see that the mantle of his daring and resourceful fore- 
runner was slipping from his shoulders, and that a new 
race of constructors was arising unrestrained by those 
traditions of the centuries which in the architect’s hands 
should have moulded with their graces the new creations 
of the industrial age. That these works could have been 
so handled can be seen in those cases where the architect 
did rise to his responsibility and seize his opportunity. <A 
notable example of this genius of adaptability which con- 
tinued down through a thousand years can be seen in our 
own old city, in one of the creations of the new age, the 
Central Railway Station (standing as it does within a 
stone’s throw of the Norman keep), a monument to the 
skill of its designer, John Dobson. Enter it and see the 
grace of his iron construction of seventy years ago, and 
contrast it with the extension in steel of the engineer of 
half a century later. The wide cleavage between the 
architect and the engineer is there epitomised, and its 
acceptance has grown with the new generations. 

| am not attempting to pull down the engineer from the 
strong position which he has fully earned. Indeed, the 
story of his rise to that position in the short space of a 
century is a romance fascinating in the extreme. Some of 
his great achievements will rank with the great monuments 
of all time. His canals, his dams, his great marine con- 
structions, his lighthouses, his quays, will have something 
of the endurance of the great building works of the past, 
and their outstanding benefit to man’s progress invests 
them with a quality from which no lack of the e#esthetic 
can detract. But his purely stee! structures, wonderful as 
many of them are, I venture to think, wil! leave little 
permanent trace in the long history of building. 
Naked steel has only been filling the gap until the engineer 
could produce a greater and more lasting medium in which 
to express his genius. This he has found in ferro-concrete, 
and with it and him we have an opportunity to regain 
some of our lost heritage. This seems a favourable oppor- 
tunity to boldly say what is in my mind, and what may 
lay me open to sharp criticism. The civil engineer is 
essentially a son of architecture just as much as the true 
architect is an engineer. He is not a rival, as he is some- 
times looked upon; he is growing up side by side with us 
and sharing with us the common privilege and duty of 
worthily expressing in concrete form the multifarious 
activities and advancement of the age we live in. 





‘** Engineer,’ whose main concern was to take 
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if he has for the most part given"himself uplto meeting 
the purely materialistic demands of the time in a purely 
materialistic manner, that cannot continue ; for the blind, 
fierce rage of wealth and power lust that for a century has 
thrown the inventor, the scientist, the artisan—all the 
genius and intelligence of the peoples—into the cauldron of 


materialistic industry, shows signs of spending itself. We 
are beginning once more to wake up to the age-old truth 
that *‘ Man cannot live by bread alone.”” The wholesale 


disfigurement of the countryside, the grimy, sordid and 
congested life of the worker, living in a polluted atmo- 
phe re of mind and body, the dried-up sympathic of the 
power controllers, are too big a price to pay for material 
gain (even if more evenly distributed), and it is not a 
chapter in history that will place the architect or engineer 
quite so high as he Signs are not wanting that 
pure science alone in the designs of the constructional 
engineer will be declared equally as unsatisfactory as art 
alone in the work of the architect. In both cases the needs 
must be met in the most practical and scientific manner, 
but, in addition, must be imbued with that subtle some- 
thing which is expressive of that other side of a : 
intelligence, which for want of a better name we call 


imagines, 


‘soul.” The art of the architect, so far as building works 
are concerned, has been the medium of this expression, and 
good or bad as that art may have been at any given period, 


it has always represented the level attained by the spirit 
of the time, not merely the individuality of the artist. 

I say that this finer quality is beginning to assert itseli 
—a reaction is setting in, and one of its most pronounced 
signs is in the growing demand for better housing con- 
ditions for the workers, better working conditions in the 
factories. Itis also shown in the choice of sites for works, 
in their lay-out, in a feeling for the amenities of the neigh- 
bourhood in which they stand, in the replacement of old 
health-destroying workshops by light, spacious, and com- 
fortable erections. And, curiously enough, it is in the 
most critical time in our history that the pace in this all 
desirable tendency is being forced. The erection of can- 
teens is being vigorously encouraged in connection with 
works, designed wherever possible in such a manner as to 
increase the comfort, happiness, and self-respect of the 
workers. The professional journa!s have already shown 
us excellent examples of these buildings, indicating a quiet, 
suitable, and architectural treatment that removes them 
from the atmosphere of the workshop. The administra- 
tive buildings of factories which are near public highways, 
as they nearly always are, are made pleasing and interest- 
ing architectura! features of which their surroundings need 
not be ashamed. The works themselves, though often of 
less substantial material, are treated in an unobjectionable 
manner, and often with considerable grace. Electric 
power has transformed their interiors into intensely in- 
teresting and attractive hives of industry. Close by, in an 
increasing number of cases, may be seen new garden 
villages for the housing of the employees, charming in their 
design and setting, and affording conditions of home life 
equally attractive as their external appearance, a state of 
things which cannot fail to react on the health and charac- 
ter of the occupier, and provide a valuable asset to the 
nation. These are signs that cannot be ignored, and what 
makes them more encouraging is the fact that both the 
capitalist and the worker are at the back of the changes. 

Now, all this points to a time when the architect and 
engineer will wake up to the fact of their common parent- 
age, and will see that only by recognition of their inter- 
dependence can they carry on the best traditions of the 
great builders of the past, and worthily represent in their 
monuments the might and soul of the age. The self- 
sufficiency that arrogates to itself pre-eminence in the 
building arts is out of place in either one or other camp. 

What we do want is to recognise and get the public to 
recognise that we are by training practical, that we cannot 
be good architects without being so, that the qualities that 
make up a good engineer are to be found also in us. We 
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do not want to 


minimise the splend t f the 
engineer, but we t 


that in 


do want to empha 
| ining and 


much public work, as in private, the s} 











experience of each are necessary, that 1 nor the 
other alone is sufficient to give the best 

The time appears to be approaching already 
here, when we must frankly collabora nginee1 
in almost any large work upon w] gaged, and 
give him his share of responsibilit nd credit Kither 
we must permanently work together and | n * archi 
tects and engineers.” or, whet ractice 
does not call for this permar t allian i n the 
engineer as a collaborator when 1 t 

The problems with which an architect of 1 y has to 
grapple are infinitely greater than his predece of, say, 
a century ago was confronted witl } ct of that 
day could himself handle all the me! f designs 
and personally direct their materia it ! lav also 
he is expected to do this, and it is sent to tl best 
work that he should continue to do con 
ceiving and working out the schem but all 
details are no longer those of material ¢ ttsmanst p. 
well within his ability as of d. but a ricac of 
scientific and highly trained specialists, t ture of whos« 
work can only be known by him in a get \ 

He is none the less the author of the wor th which his 
name is associated as architect beeat he ! nger abl 
to work out and specify in detail all that g to the com- 
plete realisation of hisconception. Of old, the variety of his 
mental attainments were equal to those d inds in most 
buildings with which he had to deal ; the most 
versatile and highly equipped mind nsuft it by itself 
to evolve all the complex detaiis of mod } tice In 
addition to as much skill as was eve1 d his fore 
runner, he must be able to select and m othe 
minds of as high quality as his own, but Lin the 
special crafts that are to form part of his worl 1 whole, 
and direct their energy into the niches ] pared for 
them. It is a great position whieh w iffer from 
frank and open collaboration with the ngineer—not 
the contractor engineer, but the profess expert who 
can be treated as a confrére. 

What could better ensure perfectio1 works, 
whether they are classed as architectura ngineering, 
than such an association? We want mi v1 tecture in 
erections that are looked upon as_ purely tilitarian in 
character: and we cannot do without engineering in the 


most architectural of a nation’s worl \ pyard o1 
dockvard would appear to offer littl pe for the archi 
tect, but it is surprising how much ther fte1 in such 
work that is essentially of a nature requiring the special 
training of an architect. Probably the or k spot in 





an otherwise fine engineering scheme may be found in the 


handling of—say the office block, cant . gatehouses, 
and such necessary items that have been carried out with- 
out the engineer’s complement, in this ca irchitect. 


The same occurs where the architect is the controlling 


head and attempts from his own imperf knowledge to 


direct himself the often important engineering section of 
his scheme. 

[t is true that in some cases a satisfactory llaboration 
is arranged, but too often there is a t ndency ward off 


background and to treat as a 


and keep severely in the 
lo without 


rival the professional adviser that w 





This want of open alliance with the consulting engineer 
leads in many cases to dealing with engineer contractors, 
who naturally push their own methods irrespective of 
whether they are the best or not, and the architect cannot 


discriminate as would the independent 
sultant. 
Much might be said for such an alliance 


ering con- 


€ 1 its effects on 
part of the 


combating that growing practice on the autho- 
rities of entrusting the designing, as well as execution, of 
huge building and engineering schemes to larg yntracting 





Such a principle is thoroughly unsound and detri- 


firms. 
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mental to the best interests of the community. Further- 
more, it threatens to reduce the trained professional man 
to the position of henchman to the contracting syndicate, 
forcing him, for want of independent work, to enter their 
employ ment. 

Public bodies and the public generally should by one 
way or another be made to realise something of the oneness 
that unites the engineer and architect, and above all that 
we are essentially practical by nature of our training and 
experience. There is much to be done in order to bring 
this about, both on the part of the Institute and the Allied 
well as by individual architects. Certain 
matters that are at present under discussion have a con- 
siderable bearing on this, and | believe will bear fruit. If 
[ am right in my supposition as to American methods of 
practice, then the very highly successful work that is being 
done by our Transatlantic confréres will give some support 
to the views I have enunciated. 

In these somewhat rambling and. I fear, immature, 
thoughts I have endeavoured to suggest the desirability, 
if not the necessity, of some closer alliance between the 
two building professions—civil engineering and architec- 
ture—and I give them only as thoughts that have forced 
themselves on my mind by my own experience and obser- 
vation, and cordially invite the criticism to which to many 
doubt are open. 


societies 1s 


they no 
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\ Special Meeting of the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee, to which the Council and the Science Standing 
Committee were invited, was held on Tuesday, the 
18th December, 1917, to meet Mr. John R. Walker, 
Trade Commissioner of the United States Department 
of Commerce. The Chairman, Mr. George Hubbard, 
in introducing Mr. Walker, stated that he had come 
over to England with the primary object of informing 
this country how it would be able to obtain American 
timber after the war, and he would explain to the 
meeting the quality and supply of American woods 
generally and in particular, and be prepared, no doubt. 
to reply to any questions and take part in the general 
discussion of the subject in all its details. 


Mr. WALKER, addressing the Meeting, said :— 

All the world is interested in the question of the supply 
of raw materials which will be available at the conclusion of 
the war. Your nation, which imports so large a part of 
its raw materials, is deeply concerned with this question, 
and one of the most important of these materials is timber. 
The American nation is interested in the question of 
timber, because it is one of our chief natural resources, and 
because our Allies—Belgium, France, Italy, and Great 
Britain—are looking to us to play a large part in the recon- 
struction which must take place at the end of the war. 
Neither your nation, nor our own, desire to be found un- 
prepared for peace, and I have been sent over here by my 
Government to study the whole situation with respect to 
timber importation and usage, with a view to formulating 
plans which will ensure that such supplies as we are able to 
furnish will be used to the best advantage. 

When I embarked upon this mission I examined the 
statistics relating to timber production and timber impor- 
tation by the various countries of the world, and was 
struck by the fact that while Great Britain is the largest 
importer of timber, and ours the largest producer of timber. 
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the amount of business which we have done with one 
another has been relatively unimportant. Great Britain 
normally imports some 2,500,00€ standards of timber per 
year, and of this amount only 250,000 standards, or 
10 per cent., comes from America. Our nation produces 
20,000,000 standards of timber per vear, which is as much 
as all the rest of the world combined, and only 1} per cent. 
is shipped to you. 

My study of the situation during the three months that I 
have been here has led me to the conclusion that the small- 
ness of this trade is not altogether a matter of geography, 
but is largely due to the fact that your practice in the use 
of wood for general construction purposes does not coincide 
with our practice in producing it, and that this has served 
is a bar to a larger trade. 

During the past fifty years or more that your nation has 
looked to the outside world for the major portion of its 
timber supplies, 90 per cent. or more of your importation 
has been the soft woods of the Baltic and of Canada, and 
vour building practice has been based upon the character- 
istics of these woods. It has been found that scantlings 
and joists of certain sizes are required in these woods to 
support certain strains, and these sizes have come to be 
recognised as standard by architects, builders, and loca} 
vuthorities. 

When we in America began to build with wood in the 
colonial days we built with our Northern yellow pine and 
spruce, and emploved the same standards which you use. 
This practice was brought over from the mother country by 
our ancestors. Since the middle of the last century, how- 
ever, our Northern soft wood forests have begun to show 
signs of depletion, and our saw milling industry has become 
largely established in our Southern and Far Western forests. 
In our Southern pine forest, which stretches along the 
coastal plain from Virginia to Texas, are found three sub- 
species of timber, which we denominate under the collective 
name of Southern yellow pine. These three sub-species are 
long leaf pine, short leaf pine, and Loblolly pine. The long 
leaf pine has been known in this market as pitch pine. and 
the short leaf and Loblolly pine as North Carolina pine. 
The chief characteristics of the long leaf pine are that it is 
of relatively slow growth, and consequently close grained 
and possesses exceptional strength. Also it consists 
largely of heart wood as distinguished from sap wood, and 
contains a large quantity of pitch and turpentine. for which 
reasons it has great durability when exposed to moisture. 
The Loblolly pine on the contrary is a tree of rapid growth, 
and consequently wide grained, and is almost altogether a 
sap wood. It has less strength and less durability than 
long leaf pine, but is better adapted for use in joinery, as it 
is more easily worked, and takes paint better because it 
contains less pitch and turpentine. The short leaf pine 
occupies a middle place between the long leaf and the 
Loblolly. Certain specimens approximate the long leaf 
pine and others the Loblolly pine. 

The annual production of these Southern pines is in 
excess of 7,000,000 standards, and it is the wood which we 
use more largely than any other for general housebuilding 
and construction work. For interior finish and joinery 
and for the carcassing of buildings we use these three woods 
interchangeably, and when we want exceptional strength 
we stipulate that the material must be close grained, and 
when we want exceptional durability we stipulate that the 
material must be free of sap. While it is the long leaf pine 

which most readily complies with these requirements vet a 
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short leaf or a Loblolly timber which also complies with 
these requirements gives equal satisfaction. The test for 
strength is not the sub-species to which the particular stick 
belongs, but the closeness of the grain, and the percentage 
of hard or ** summer’ wood ; likewise the test for dura- 
bility is not the sub-species, but the percentage of heart 
wood. 

Our other principal soft wood production is in the 
Pacific North West, of the wood which we call Douglas fir, 
and which is called here Oregon pine and British Columbia 
pine. The annual production of Douglas fir is 2,500,000 
standards. This wood is used by us for all the purposes for 
which we use Southern pine. It is a wood which is practi- 
cally free of sap, and is consequently durable, although 
somewhat less durable than the best long leaf pine. Very 
large sizes are obtainable in this wood, and for the next few 
years while ocean freight rates remain abnormally high it 
will perhaps only be the larger sizes which can be profitably 
imported. The weight of Douglas fir is slightly less than 
the weight of long leaf pine, and its strength correspond- 
ingly less. It has about the same general strength as short 
leaf pine. 

When we began using Southern pine and later on 
Douglas fir, we found that we were using a harder and a 
stronger wood than the Northern pines and spruces which 
we had previously used, and in course of time there was 
evolved through the collaboration of architects and timber 
producers certain standard sizes of joists, scantlings and so 
forth in these woods, which are smaller than the sizes which 
we had formerly used in the softer woods, but which pro- 
duce not only an equivalent of strength but a surplus. 

Without at this time going into all the details of the 
subject of standard sizes, a general view of the situation 
may be given by the statement that the general practice in 
our Southern and in our Western pine industries is to manu- 
facture all material to even inches in width—in other 
words, the stock sizes are 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 inches in width 
by 1, 13, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 inches in thickness. 

The custom with the saw mills is to set their saws to pro- 
duce the dimensions above given in the green timber. 
These stock sizes are then piled for drying—the smaller 
sizes and boards being frequently artificially dried by dry 
kilnms—and in the process of drying the timber shrinks 
slightly below the sizes above named. The rate of shrink- 
age in these woods is not as uniform as in the slower- 
growing Baltic and Canadian woods. Consequently the 
general practice is to run these dry boards, scantlings, and 
joists through a planing or equalizing machine, which 
finishes them to a size which is of course somewhat smaller 
than the scant sizes of the rough dried material above indi- 
cated. In other words, a 6 by 2 joist would be that exact 
size when it came from the saw mill; after it had dried it 
would perhaps be 1{ inches by 5} inches. The standard or 
finished size of a 6 inch joist is however 53 inches, which is 
arrived at by running the stick through a planing machine 
and planing one edge so as to produce this dimension. 
When desired, one side of the joist is also planed, without 
extra charge, down to the standard size of 12 inches. The 
standard size of all scantlings and joists is likewise 3 of an 
inch secant of the nominal green size. 

All inch lumber is finished to +3 of an inch in thickness, 
and when the edges are planed the standard width is } inch 
scant of the nominal or green size. Flooring strips are 
13 of an inch in thickness, and 2}, 34, and 5} face measure 
exclusive of the tongue, and all of this material is tongued 
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and grooved. The nominal or er 3i7 f the flooring 
strip which produces a piece of flooring 3+ in width 
is 1 by 4. 

Elaborate tests have been 1 le | l ted State 
Forest Products Laborator ind by the Canadian Forest 
Service, to determine the stre neth ol rious woods, and 
these tests indicate that the Southern pir re from 33} 
per cent. to 50 per cent. stronge t ( I nd Balti 
vellow pine, red pine, and spruce, and that Oregon pine 1 
25 per cent. stronger than these Norther od lL have 
also seen the results of speci I tests made tnis yuntrv for 
various purposes. which confirm the genet mM parisons 
above given. It therefore ppeal that r 6 DY 2 
Southern pine joist dried and f | would 
contain 123 per cent. less cross sectic rea than 
6 by 2 Baltic or Canadian red wood or white wood full-siz 
joist, yet it would possess the equi ent strength of such 
joist, and in fact something like 15 per re 

The plan which I propose is that in r build 
of the future provision be made for the u yf 
woods in the American standard s 
the Baltic woods in their standart es. H 
heen impossible to sell a 6 by 2 pitch pine or Southern pin 
joist in competition with the Baltic 6 by 2, for the reaso1 
that to produce a joist which would be 6 by 2 when dried it 
would be necessary for our mills to chat their normal 
method of manufacture and to charg u th this ex 
pense as well as with the waste which wo nvolved in 
reducing to our standard size ll of tl vo le material 
which would be produced, and which y uld have to 
keep at home. 

[ am convinced, however, that if our stand 1 sizes are¢ 
provided for, they can be sold i1 competition with the equi- 
valent sizes from the Baltic and from Rus The cost 
price of these standard sizes would be £2 tandard less 
than the cost of producing the sp l s for this market. 
There would be an infinitely greater stock of material from 
which to draw, and the ma vould be dried before ship 





ment, which would save cargo space dfreight charges. JI] 
am of the opinion, therefore, that tl tandard sizes of 
Southern pine could be delivered in these markets at £4 a 
standard less than the special sizes which this market has 
heretofore called for, and the supplies ible would be 
larger despite the he Vy demand which y be made upon 


us by Belgium, France, and other cow 
Unquestionably, Norway, Sweden, Finland and Russia 
are more favourably situated to supply yout 
the other European markets than our Southern and 
Western producers, but if, as everyone anticipates, a short- 
age of raw materials will exist at the conclusion of the war, 
the most favourably situated woods will reflect their advan 
tage of location by a marked increase in price. In fact 
they will move up to the point where they will meet the 
competition of less favourably situated supplies, and con- 
g und which will 

make available for this market thousands of standards of 
materials which have never before been ilable, will un 


on the tendenc\ 


market and 


sequently the plan which I have suggested, 


questionably exert a profound influe1 
of timber prices. 

There are numerous othe 
produced in large volume, 
tages for spe cial uses, such as ¢ ypress, sequoia, western Ir‘ dl 
cedar, western white pine, 
little known in your market, and regarding which I am 
planning measures to bring their advantages to the atten 
tion of the timber trade and timber users, but I think it 


American woods which ar 
wnd whit h h LVe special advan 


and sugar pine, which are very 
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o contine this statement to the principal issue as out- 
lined above, and to the two principal woods which are pro- 
duced, and which will be available for export in the largest 
quantities, 

Che following is a précis of the discussion which followed 
Walker's remarks: 





Joun W. Simvson [F.] inquired whether American 
officially standardised and marked by the 
ent, and pointed out that the information fur- 





toveri 
nished by the United States of America should indicate the 
v_pproximate cost and suitability for usage, etc., of Oregon 
pine latively with those of the Baltic timber now in 
general us The first pressing need would be a substitute 
for ** deal,” until now the common every-day material of 


e British builder. He did not himsclf anticipate serious 

Ity in adopting American scantlings for use in this 
ountry, but we must know the classification of the woods 
be imported in comparison with the * deal ” 
tandard of general utility and price. 


Oregon pine would not work up to a good painting 


urface, an important consideration in our damp climate. 

The architect, faced with a collection of specimen samples 
ot American or Colonial woods, could not determine their 
practical value unless he wet i 


told, in general terms, 
Where you would use deal or oak we should use this, 
; other.”’ As regards the hardwoods he did not 
ect to find the same difficulty of supply as with the 
t. the demand for them being comparatively limited. 

esire of all British architects would be to encourage 
mports of our American Allies rather than those of 
untries which had preferred neutrality in a conflict to 
whether civilisation or autocratic barbarism 


hould dominate the world. 

Mr. Brernarp Dickser [F.] referred to the well-known 
iability Oregon pine to decay when the ends of the 
timbers are built into brickwork; a liability shared to a 

g by pitch-pine. Mr. Dicksee stated that he 
raised this point as it was not desirable that we should use 


s degre: 


a timber in a position for which it was not suitable, and he 
always advised when he found that Oregon was being used 
that tl brickwork should not be built up close to the 
timber, but a half-inch air space should be left all round 
he end of the timber. 

Mr. H. A. Sarcuet [F.] stated that Mr. Walker's in- 


was much appreciated, and that it removed 
; sconceptiong as to the adaptability of these woods 
to our requirements. 
erhaps the most significant information elicited from 
Mr. Walker was that America intended seriously to com- 
pete with European supplies after the war, and that, if we 
could not be persuaded to adopt their standards, they were 
prepared to adapt their supplies to our ideas. 

It has long been a matter for regret that the English 
timber trade should have done so little to spread amongst 
architects exact’detailed information as to its methods and 
supplies, as is evidenced by the negligible proportion of 

culars or statistics about timber (apart, perhaps, from 
Color arieties) which reach them as compared with 
those dealing with other materials. The result has been 
to render it a very slow process to oust traditional descrip- 
tions and to bring specifications up to date. In view of 
this Mr. Walker's proposal to prepare and circularise a 
pamphlet embodying practical statistics and suggestions 
was particularly welcome, especially as he offered to submit 
riticism to a committee of the Institute before 
publication. How far Mr. Walker has at present succeeded 
in recommending his views to the conservative ideas of 
the trade he did not say, though he stated he had been in 
conference with them. The difficulties with the authori- 
ties responsible for Building By-laws in regard to size, etc., 
did not seem insuperable to those present, provided a wide 
demand could be established. 


cir 


i drait fo1 
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Mr. W. Henry WHITE [F.] thought that what really is 
needed, if the American timber trade wish to encourag: 
the use of American timber in the British Isles, is a pam- 
phlet addressed to architects and builders upon the follow- 
ing points: re 

1. As to the various American timbers available, with 
their proper trade names, marks and brands, and their 
characteristics and fitness for various kinds of works (also 
showing the probable cost in normal times if possible). 

2. A comparison with the Baltic timbers hitherto used. 

3. Information should be given as to the strength, 
quality and behaviour of such scantlings available, and a 
tabulation of their safe loads, and an assurance that in 
normal times stocks would be available on the British 
markets in sufficient quantities. Also if certain ‘‘ brands ”’ 
or “* marks ”’ are specified that such marks or brands will 
carry full guarantees as to quality, fitness of purpose, 
strength and seasoning. 

Mr. D. Barctay NivEN [F.] remarked that it is evident 
that there will continue to be a great demand for timber fo1 
some time after the war, but before we can consider 
making use of the American timber which Mr. Walke: 
described, a good deal of additional information is wanted. 
It is right that architects should lead in these matters, and 
he suggested that the Institute should set up a committee 
to deal with this important subject. In view of the 
reconstructive programme of the Government for which 
timber from many sources will be needed, we should at onc 
give full attention to the consideration of all the new 
kinds available, and ascertain dctinitely for what purposes 
they are suitable. We should also like to have notes of 
the experience of American architects in dealing with 
these timbers, so that we may know what precautions to 
take, and avoid pitfalls. 

Mr. H. D. SearLes-Woop [F.] said that the Oregon pin 
shipped to England was not cut until the order was given, 
and jt was shipped green without any seasoning, and the 
voyage through the tropics which takes from five to six 
months caused the wood to sweat and stain, and the wood 
often arrived in a bad condition. The wood ought to be 
properly seasoned before shipment and graded unde1 
standard marks that should be a guarantee as to quality. 
We also wanted the scantlings in use in America, giving 
the span they were used for and the factor of safety used. 
It was well known that difficulties as to dry rot and other 
defects existed in American timber because the Inspection 
Department of the Associated Factory Mutual Fire 
Assurance Companies was an association for marking 
timber for factory and workshop construction, and thei 
inspection should be applied to timber to be exported to 
England. 

Mr. G. Hornaprower ‘F.] commented that after con- 
siderable experience of American timber he had found 
American Rock Maple a very valuable wood and most 
durable for the flooring of factories where capacity to resist 
hard wear and occasional moisture was essential. He was 
surprised to find how admirably the maple flooring had 
stood traffic during 18 years of factory life. As regards 
the differences between the American and Baltic thicknesses 
and scantlings, he thought we should have to accept the 
established American dimensions, and was of opinion that 
there would be no difficulty in practice, as one need merely 
specify, v.g., Linch nominal for American 1-inch flooring, 
it being understood that in practice one would be getting 
American standard flooring one inch in thickness less saw- 
cuts. 

Mr. C. A. DauBnrEy [4.] pointed out that the proposals 
before the Conference involved very large commercial con- 
siderations. As the matter was worthy of the American 
Government's serious consideration, it seemed that the 
most effective method of fostering the proposed trade 
would be for that Government, in co-operation with the 
American merchants, to establish here a small exhibition 
and propaganda bureau. Samples of the materials and 
various data could be kept here for reference by architects 
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and builders. The R.I.B.A. and other interested institu- 
tions could co-operate to make known the objects of the 
bureau. The British Government might be willing to 
assist, say, by lending the necessary accommodation. 

The Cuarrman observed that in view of the certainty of 
the shortage of timber after the war it was very gratifying 
to know that there was a definite prospect of obtaining 
supplies from America. The matter was an extremely 
important one, and it would receive the careful and sym- 
pathetic consideration of the Institute. Mr. Walker had 
agreed that the preparation of a pamphlet on the lines 
indicated was necessary and desirable, and upon comple- 
tion of this document it would be distributed 
members of the R.I. B.A. 

A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Walker for the careful 
ind lucid manner in which he had put his information be- 
fore the members of the Institute was proposed and carried 
unanimously. 


amoug 


Percival M. Fraser, Hon. Secretary, 
Practice Standing Committee. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
Education of the Architect. 
t Raymond Buildings, Gray's Inn, W.C. > 
29th December 1917. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.L.B.A.,— 

Dear Sir,—In the October number of the JOURNAL 
Mr. Walter Millard called attention in a serious way 
to the criticisms of the Institute Examination made 
by Professor Pite and Professor Dickie, and in the 
current number Mr. Budden with definite 
criticism of the Testimonies of Study Committee. 

Mr. Dickie is troubled, very justly, because the 
mere fact of an examination lying before the students 





follows 


prevents the schools from working to the greatest 
advantage, and Mr. Budden seems to feel that the 
examination would be improved by being definitely 
related to the work of the schools and conducted 
mainly by the professors. The examinetion 
however, a twofold one; the first part of it, the 
‘* Intermediate,”’ bears directly on what is, or should 
be, taught in the schools—the history and characteris- 
tics of architecture and the broad facts of construc- 
tion. As regards this part of if all criticism is dis- 
armed by the fact that a student’s school record 1s 
accepted in place of it ; the schools pursue any cours: 
thet commends itself to them and hold their own 
examinations ; an External Examiner inspects tli 
work on behalf of the Board, and all students who 
have aquitted themselves well are accepted without 
sitting for the Intermediate Examination 

The Final Examination is in a different category- 
it is 2 professional one, and the purpose of it is to test 
a man’s qualifications for practising as an architect 
one would wish that it might be conducted through- 
out by practising architects of the widest knowledge 
and experience. The designs made as Testimonies of 
Study leading up to it are a most valuable part of this 
examination, and to my mind to put them practically 
under the control of the school professors would be 
exactly the wrong thing to do. No one questions 
their capacity or judgment, but the point is that a 
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the designs form part of a protesslo ial examinatio1 


they should be judged by practising architects as 
opposed to directors of schools 

Mr. Budden questions the soundness of the 
that are made, and differences of opinion in such 
matters are inevitable ; but the committe: 
one and comprises some of the best known men in the 


profession, 


As Professor Pite points out, t | e eXa ination is t 
be revised * after the war.’ and now is the time for 
the heads ot schools to express Tl r views on :% | 
matters connected with it Let them meet and 
settle upon the points that, in th view, call for 
amendme nt and lay then conelusio1 betore the 
Board. It is probably a bad thing that the Schoelg 
seem impelled to work with one eye on the Institute 
Examination. but as this is actual the case the 
examination should be so shaped as to exert the 


soundest possible influence on educat 
Personally | do not agree with Vii 
tention that the Board should consist 


extent of 


one half of Professors or Directors of Education. At 
present the proportion is e oht to nty-five, 1m 
addition to a number of Advisory Men rs, and evel 
if the schools dealt with the entire training of the 


voung architect this proportion wo1 ld seem to be a 


sound one ; but as a matter of fact t hool training 
is only a beginning, and therefore it seems sound 
policy for the Board to consist 1 of those who 
have long experience of a tual practic 

As for the matter of informing students of the 
easons why designs are rejected, it would no doubt 


has heen 
cticable It 


tudent who re It 


be useful, educationally, to do 


seriously considered at d felt TO he LMP 


/ 


has often happened, however, that a 
agerieved has been interviewed and reasons fou 
not accepting his design have been explained to him. 

May I sav in conclusion that to form the Board 
into a kind of administrative bod or the schools 
would be an error, The individuality ot the S( hools 
is 3 valuable asset and nothi og should be done to 
impair it or to weaken the spirit of emulation that 
should exist between the various schools.—Yours 
faithfully, ArTHUR KEEN [| F.], 

How. Sec, Rousd of Architectural Education 


The Comacine Builders. 
Cambridg 20th Dec. 1917 
To the Editor, JourNAL R.1.B.A 


Sir,—sir T. G. Jackson’s reference to the 
the Comacine builders ” of Porter’s fine 
work on Lombard Architecture,* met with criticism 
from Mr. Ravenscroft in vour October issue. The 
suggestion of his own researches and the mention of 


‘myth of 


In his revie 





his own book raised the hope that some firm ground 
might have been reached in the quagmire through 
which Freemason Archeology flounders after Hittites 
Solomon’s Temple, Quatuor Coronati, and other 
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will-o’ the-wisps. { am bound to say that, reading 
Mr. Ravenscroft’s treatise, I am disappointed. It 
abridges, but by no means makes more sound, the 
argument that Leader Scott so airily employs when 
in her “‘ Cathedral Builders ” she skips from conjec- 
ture to conviction—wondering if, and then con- 
Waiting 
Mr. Ravenscroft’s demonstration, the theory of an 
association of freemasonry, that permeated medieval 
building, rests where it did some sixty years ago, when 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe heard Macaulay declaim that all 
the medieval cathedrals were built simultaneously 


cluding that, all architecture is Comacine. 


bv travelling bodies of I'reemasons, and drily re- 
1: “ [fit is not true, it ought to be.’’—Yours 


marked : 


truly, Epwarp S. Prior [F.]. 






** After the War.” 
256. West George Street, Glasgow : 9 Jan. 1918 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A..- 

Sirn,—Mr. H. B. Creswell’s letter in your Decembe1 
ssue deals with a matter of most urgent importance 
to all practising architects, and it is to be hoped that 

will receive the immediate and earnest attention 
of the Council and the profession generally. 

Mir. Creswell is undoubtedly correct in arriving at 
he conclusion that the only way in which local 
suthoritics can be controlled in regard to thei 
sing schemes is through the authority of the Local 
Government Board. This being so, the R.I.B.A. 
and Allied Societies should, without delay, set up the 
machinery necessary in their respective areas to bring 
pressure to bear upon Members of Parliament, and 


show once and for ail that the profession cannot be 
gnored to its own and the country’s detriment. 

Such methods do not require to be justified, as, 
quite apart from the material interests of the pro- 
fession, there is no cther body so qualified as architects 
to handle the problems awaiting solution in regard to 
housing and other building schemes. 

There is another matter, however, in my opinion of 
‘qual urgency, which Mr. Creswell might have referred 
to with advantage. I| refer to the competition now 
existing between ferro-concrete specialists, construe- 
tional engineers and architects. To illustrate my point, 
it is not necessary to trace the history of the concrete 
specialist beyond stating that, originally, they made 
an effort to collaborate with architects, a policy which 
unfortunately has in the case of many firms been 
abandoned. Matters have got to such a serious pass 
in the West of Scotland that the constructional engi- 
neers are now considering the advisability of carrying 
out a direct advertising campaign in order to counter- 
act the propaganda of th» ferro-concrete specialists. 

Such a policy can only have one effect so far as 
architects are concerned—viz., to further curtail the 
activities of the profession, and for those whose busi- 
ness is largely associated with commercial work the 
outlook is very serious, 
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Many cf my colleagues here are seriously disturbed 
regarding this matter, and as it is not their intention to 
accept this condition of things without protest, I think 
the matter should be ventilated in the JoURNAL 
without delay.—I am, vours faithfully, 

Gro. A. BosweE ut, Licentiate. 


St. Olave’s, Tooley Street. 
5th December 1917. 
To the Editor, JourNau R.1.B.A..— 

Dear Sir,—A few days ago the Daily Telegraph 
afforded space for a two or three-line announcement 
that the Church of St. Olave’s, Tooley Street, hard 
by London Bridge, was about to be pulled down. 
This would be a great loss. The south side of the 
river is not graced with many buildings which give it 
distinction, and the removal of this church would be 
as deplorable almost as any one of the City churches 
which we have lost. St. Olave’s, built of Portland 
stone, was designed by Henry Flitecroft, who also 
built St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields. I know of no other 
specimens of his work. What shall we see in its 
place ¢ Probably a structure for trade purposes, as 
has been the case with the sites of some of Wren’s 
City churches ; and not only with churches, but with 
other old buildings which have been destroyed in the 
metropolis generally, such as Crosby Hall, Newgate 
Prison, old St. Paul’s Schools, Wren’s highly interest- 
ing and characteristic Old College of Physicians, once 
in Warwick Lane, which has made way for the Cut- 
lers’ Hall, 2 building full of architectural trivialities. 
Take, again, Cockerell’s scholarly Hanover Chapel, in 
Regent Street, which has been demolished and a big 
and blatant boot and shoe palace erected in its place. 
Let us hope that the societies which exist for the 
preservation of buildings of interest will, with the 
backing of Acts of Parliament, bestir themselves to 
save St. Olave’s.—Yours faithfully. 


R. W. Coviier [F.]. 








Books and Pamphlets received. 

Ihe Art of Painting in Pastel. By J. Littleyohns, R.B.A., and L. Rich- 
mond, R.B.A. With Frontispiece and Foreword by Frank Brangwyn, 
A.R.A. 4o. Lond. 1917. 12s. 6d. net. [Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd.) 

Where the Great City Stands’ A Study in the New Civics. By C. R 
Ashbee. 40. Lond. 1917. 21s. net {Essex House Press, 37 Cheyne 
Walk, S.W.: B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 94 High Holborn, W.C.]. 

Bombay Public Works Department, Technical Paper No. 6: Reinforced 
Concrete Roof Construction for Use with Ceiling Tiles. By J. M 
Mackay, A.M.I.C.E., Executive Engineer, Bombay P.W.D. 

Archeological Survey of India. Vol. xxxvii. Bijapur and its Archi- 
tectural Remains, with an Historical Outline of the ‘Adil Shaki Dynasty 
By Henry Cousens, M.R.A.S. 40. Bombay 1916, ‘Government 
Central Press, Bombay}. 

English Church Woodwork: A Study in Craftsmanship during the 
Mediceval Period A.D, 1250-1550. By P. E. Howard and fF’. H. Crossley 
Sm.4o. Lond.1917. 30s. net, [B. 'T. Batsford, Ltd., 94 High Holborn 

Warming Buildings by Hot Water. A Practical Treatise. By Frederic} 
W. Dye, M.R.1. 2nded. revised. So. Lond, 1917, 10s. E,& F.N 
Spon, 57 Haymarket}. 

Building Construction Drawing. By Richard B. Eaton. Part II 
28 plates. 40. Lond. 1917 t E.& F.N. Spon,57 Haymarket 

Hints on Architectural Draughtsmanship. By G. W. Tuxford Hallatt 
oth ed. revised. Sm. 80 Lond, 1917 E. & F. N. Spon, 57 Hay- 
market}. 


3s. net 
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9 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W., l4th January 1918. 


The R.I.B.A. Record of Honour: Fifty-first List. 


Killed in action. 

Davison, W. Rupert, Middlesex Regiment. 
in action on 20th November 1917. 

Rupert Davison. born in 1881, son of Mr. T. Raffles 
Davison [Hon. A.| received his architectural training in 
the Mr. W. Baldwin, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Specialising in housing and cottage design, in which he 
did much sound work, he was awarded by Sir Edwin 
Lutvens third premium in the Daily Mail Cottage Com- 
petition, and designed a which was the central 
feature in the Ideal Homes Exhibition at Olympia. In 
vonjunction with Messrs. Alfred Cox and Trimne!! he 
designed and carried out the Wakefield Public Library. 
won in competition. He was a regular exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy and his work was frequently illustrated, 
In the war he had done valuable work in railway engineer- 
ing and had been formally transferred to the R.E., when 
he was suddenly recalled to his old regiment at the Front 
where he met his death. 

Military Awards. 

MAULE, Captain Henry P. G., Hon. Artillery Com 
pany, M.C., LF ..i, who was specially mentioned 
in Sir D. Haig’s dispatch of 7th November for 
distinguished and gallant services and devotion 
to duty, has been awarded the D.S.O. 

Wicks, Captain HerBert GRAHAM, R.F.A. [Student]. 
Awarded the Military Cross. 

Captain Wicks, on his own initiative, went to an explod- 
ng ammunition dump, brought in three wounded men and 
directed others to safety. During the whole two hours in 
which he was thus engaged the dump was under heavy fir 
and shells were exploding in all directions. 


Killed 


office of 


cottage 


McDermott, Lieut. (Acting Captain) WALTER Kincs 
LEY, 6th Buffs (late of E. Kent Regt.). Men- 
tioned in Dispatches (Times, 19th December) 


Promotions and A ppointine nits. 


Lieut. R. V. T. Sewell. R.E. [L centiate |, promoted Capt 
and Adjutant to C.R.E., 3rd Army Troops. 





2nd Lieut. R. Norman MacKeilar [A], promoted Lieut., 
R.G.A. 
2nd Lieut. H. W. Lockton [Licentiate], Roya! Engincers, 


promoted Lieutenant. 

Lee.-Cpl. B. R. Gribbon [4.], Highland Light Infantry, 
gazetted 2nd Lieut. Northumberland Fusiliers. 

Mr. Robert W. Carden °A.). granted a 
Lieutenant, R.E 

Mr. Arthur F. ] 
R.N.V.R. 


commission as 





Body promote d Lieutenant. 
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Greetings to Members on Service. 

Some few davs before Christmas a Card of Greeting 
was addressed from the Institute t vel membei 
and Student of the Institute serving th the Forces 
the card ben ” sent out to the ast ki address 
The Greeting read as follows 

WITH KINDLIEST TH 

AND GREETINGS FROM 

PRESIDENT 

THE ROYAI 

BRITISH 

MEMBERS W&W STI 
SERVING 


AND COUNCI 
INSTITUTI 

ARCHITECTS 

,ENTS 


NOW 





MAJESTY S FORCES 
A lieutenant serving 
Greeting, savs: “It is vel ood and 
receive such things out here, but to ka that we are 
remembered by our colleagues at. | the 


delightful of all.” 


The British Museum 


The Institute joined in the prot against the 
commandeering of the British Museum for the pu 
poses of the Air Board. and the following letter was 


addressed by the Pre sident tO everv menv hey ot the 


War Cabinet : 


‘On behalf of the Roval Institute of sritish 
Architects I beg respectfully to submit that the 
taking over of the British Museum for the use of the 
Air Ministrv is greatlv to be deprecated, unless unde) 


itt 


pressure of the most urgent nation necessi 
~*~ The use of the build Os TO! the 


purposes con- 


erations, which 


t ‘mplated would no doubt inv 


must considerably increase the risk of fire ; but the 
gravest objection to the proposal is that the inte 
ference with the legitimate use of the Museum for ai 
ndefinite period must be most 1 daicl to the 


+ 
higher interests of education and 

A reply has been received 
stating that it has been found possibl 
over the Museum as intended 


Cabinet 


ivoid taking 


The R.I1.B.A. and the Allied Societies: A Meeting at 


Manchester. 

The President and other representatives of the 
[Institute and of the Allied Societies were the guests 
of the Manchester Society of Architects on the occa- 
sion of a joint Committee meeting held it Mancheste1 
on the 12th of last month. The purpose of the Com 


mittee will appean in the report to be issued later, but 


members present, and especially those from London, 
wish to take the first opportunit 

publiely their warm appreciation of the exceedingly 
kind and hospitable reception accorded them by the 
President and members of the Manchester Society. 
The cathering at the Societv’s verv comfortable head- 
ceptionally 


expressing 


quarters at St. Marv’s Parsonage was a1 
representative one, nearly all the Allied Societies 


heing represented, and Presidents. 


INSTITUTE OF 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS [Jan. 1918 


The latter were in conference early in the day, the 
London members joined them at about 3.30 p-m., and 
he business part of the programme lasted till nearly 7 
Phe company then adjourned to the Midland Hotel as 
vuests at the Manchester Society’s Annual Dinner, 
vhich had been arranged specially for that evening in 
The President, Mr. J. B. Gass, 

who presided, gave in a very felicitous speech the 
toast of the evening, ** The Roval Institute of British 
Architects.” The response showed how peculiarly 
representative the gathering was, Mr. Hare, Mr. 
Waterhouse, Mr. Searles-Wood and Mr. Slater respond- 
ng for England; Mr. J. B. Dunn (of Edinburgh) for 
Scotland ; Mr. Kaye Parry (President of the Institute 
f lveland) for Ireland ; and Mr. Cook Rees (President 
of the South Wales Institute) for Wales. The evening 
indeed, the whole visit—was a very agreeable one 
and the feeling was shared by all that it had been a 
very wise move indeed to hold the meeting at one of 
the Allied centres. Apart from the special business 
of the meeting, the oceasion afforded opportunity for 
the clearing up of possible misunderstandings and led 
to a valuable interchange of ideas and experiences 
which will, it is hoped, bear fruit ina mutual broaden- 
ing of views aud sympathies and in a knitting together 
of the parent body with its widely scattered members, 
the one aim animating all being to work together in 
uuson for the advancement of architecture and the 


honow of the Visitors. 


well-being of the profession, 


On View at the Institute. 

The walls of the Institute look particularly forlorn 
now that the pictures have been removed into a place 
of safety, and members will therefore be the more 
grateful to Mr. A. E. Henderson, R.B.A., F.S.A. 
| Lice ntiate |, for the loan of a fine specimen of his work 
which was on view at the recent annual exhibition of 
the Royal Society of British Artists in Suffolk Street. 
The picture has been hung in the entrance hall at 
4, Conduit Street. The work is entitled * Byzantine 
and represents the Empress Theodora, 
leavirg the 
Constantinople to go by barge to the summer palace 
on one of the islands in the Sea of Marmora. Full of 
fine Byzantine imaginings and rich in Eastern colour- 
Ings, the work both in its conception and execution is 
altogether admirable, and Mr. Henderson is to be 
sincerely congratulated upon his achievement. It is 
evident that he has travelled much in the Fast,and he 
has imparted to his work the true Oriental spirit. An 
interesting description of the picture from the painter’s 
own pen will be found in the November issue of the 
JOURNAL, page 13. 

[t is interesting to note that Mr. Henderson won the 
Owen Jones Studentship in 1897 with a series of 
masterly studies of interiors and decorative details of 
famous buildings at Ravenna, Monreale, San Lorenzo, 
Palermo, Venice, Florence, etc. The Library has a 
photographic reproduction of the entire set. He acted 
as architect to the excavations of Ephesus, directed 


Splendow 
to ot 


f Jnetinian, latter’s palace at 














RESTRICTIONS ON BUILDING 


by Mr. D. G. Hogarth for the Trustees of the British 
Museum in 1904-5, and described by Mr. Henderson 
in a Paper read before the Institute and published 
with numerous illustrations in the JournaL for 
5th December 1908. Members will recall his two 
fine drawings which in pre-raid days hung near the 
entrance to the Common Room, illustrating the 
author's ideas for the restoration of the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, the Croesus structure (seventh cen- 
tury B.c.) and the Hellenistic (fourth century B.c.). 
For some time Mr. Henderson was the able acting 
Curator of the Getlery Museum in Kingsland Road, 
and the excellent arrangement of the exhibits there is 
to a large extent due to him. 
GrorcE Huspparp [F.]. 


Restrictions on Building after the War. 

Space admits of but a very brief précis of the dis- 
cussion on Mr. Wills’s resolution brought forward at 
the Business Meeting on Monday, the 7th. The 
salient points—the resolution, the amendments pro- 
posed, the decision of the meeting, and the voting 
are reccrded in the Minutes [see p. 71], and need net 
Mr. Mark Judge, it will be seen, 
withdrew the amendment he had given notice of on 
Mr. Wills recasting his resolution, which as originally 
framed was open to a construction he did not intend. 


he repeated here. 


Mr. Wits, in moving his resolution, dealt with two 
subjects which he said might be taken to be correlated— 
viz., the questions of housing and of control of building 
after the war. He contended that the urgency of the 
housing question had been greatly exaggerated. The 
authorities seemed to be unduly influenced by popular 
agitation and were disposed to initiate new departures 
without sufficiently sifting evidence. The present demand 
for housing rested partly on a foundation of sand. The 
amount and distribution of housing depended on the 
nature and extent of trade and of agriculture. Trade 
would be enormously affected by the conditions of peace, 
which were wholly uncertain. Much as it was desired 
to see more land under cultivation it remained to be seen 
whether sufficient inducements could be offered to the 
farming industry to bring about the desired result. 
Again, there were no data to go upon as to the numbers 
who would emigrate after the war. In face of these un- 
certain factors it was impossible to arrive at reliable 
statistics on the subiect of housing. Till the last eight 
or nine years private enterprise had been responsible for 
the provision of about 97 per cent. of the accommodation 
required. Largely in consequence of the Finance Act of 
1909 the amount of housing was first halved and then 
still further reduced. The. Act cost more to administer 
than it produced, and the Institute ought to add its voice 
to those who have urged the Government to amend it so 
that private enterprise may no longer be discouraged. 
Reforms were also possible in our system of rating which 
would relieve building of all classes—and especially 
housing—of a grievous burden, and make it possible to 
build for rents which could be paid by the worker and do 
away with the necessity for State subsidies. For the 
foregoing reasons he was opposed to the Government 
maintaining control of building after the war. If great 
schemes of State-aided housing were to be carried out the 
authorities concerned would be in a position to give large 
orders for materials which would place them in a favoured 
position as compared with private individuals and they 
would secure precedence of supply. A last and selfish 
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consideration was: ‘* What are architects going to get 
out of housing?” Remarkably little in his opinion, 
seeing that every authority in the country had its sur- 
veyor, engineer, or architect, and that under whatever 
name he was called the bulk of the electors’ representa- 
tives consider he is an authority on matters of building 
and the planning and construction of streets. Could it be 
supposed that many of these authorities would obtain 
outside help for which they would have to pay fees ? 
They could not expect any such thing ; neither was it 
expedient that architects should by agitation in the 
matter provoke bad feeling, especially as they were bound 
to come out under-dogs in the end, 

Mr. JouN SiaTer [F.] said he would second the resolu- 
tion, but on slightly differeit grounds. Architects, dur- 
ing the last three years, had been suffering from a con- 
dition of affairs which had reduced some of them to penury 
and had sadly impoverished a great many others. They 
had, however, borne all without complaint, feeling that 
it was their duty to do so in the interests of the country. 
But if further restrictions were to be imposed after the 
war, they must reconsider their position. He did not 
think it possible to appoint a body of individuals who 
would be so competent, and so impartial, as to be able to 
say, without inflicting grave injustice, that certain build- 
ings should be proce ded with and that others should not. 
The question did not affect architects alone; it affected 
the whole community. It was hoped that there would be 
founded here a number of industries which had been a 
monopoly of Germany, and those industries would want 
buildings to accommodate them. Such buildings ought 
to be allowed to be put up with the least possible delay 
after the war. Again, municipalities and other public 
bodies had had their large buildings stopped for years, 
which meant to the ratepayers a considerable increase 
in expenditure. No obstacle ought to be placed in th 
way of those buildings being proceeded with. Individual 
enterprises would also want buildings to enable them to 
increase their businesses. It had hinted that the 
chief problem was the housing of the working classes 
But what was the use of having a large housing scheme if 
they starved the industrial enterprises which gave peopl 
employment ? He did not think this was a question 
affecting architects alone ; a great principle was involved. 
He had no wish to oppose the Government ; he wanted to 
convince them. In the majority of cases artificial Acts 
which resulted badly were promoted by people who were 
ignorant of the cireumstances of the case. It was most 
desirable that the Government and the officials concerned 
should know the circumstances. He seconded the res 
tion on national and not on selfish grounds only. 

Mr. R. J. Ancec [F.] said that if official architecture 
were urged as an argument in favour of the resolution, he 
should vote against it. His Majesty‘s Office of Works 
were very largely concerned in the erection of dwellings 
for the working classes, and some of them were most ex- 
cellent buildings. 

Mr. Wm. Woopwarp [F.] said that it had been ex- 
pedient and right for the Government to have control ove 
building during the war, but that such control should con- 
tinue after the war would be unwise and highly inexpedient. 
With regard to housing, he gathered that it was the in- 
tention of the authorities to set up, or at any rate the 
authorities were being urged to set up, an entirely new 
Department, which meant probably standardisation of 
plans and the employment of many hundreds of men in 
this particular Department for the designing of houses for 
the working classes. That Department would be fatal 
to the proper execution of cottages in different parts of 
the Kingdom where the materials appertaining to those 
localities must be brought into play in the design and 
erection of the buildings. He should be very sorry if the 
Institute were to become party to the formation of a 
Government Department which would have under its 
contro] the building of half a million houses. Those 
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houses ought to be left to private enterp1 
instead of the Government making huge gt 


place on this subject, it would be found t 


Reading the specches at the meetings whi 


object was the building of houses at the ¢ 
h 


upper and middle classes, in order that the s« 
ing classes should have their cottages at le 
proper value. Hé supported most cord 


Mr. Wills had in view, and he hoped 1 | 
send a strong protest to the Government 
tinuance of the restrictions. 

Professor 8. D. ApsHEAD [F.] said he cou 
the resolution. If taken literally was 
and if not taken literally it was too er 
no doubt that the 
root of the matter. But the resolutio1 
housing: it only suggested it in a rv an 
He did not think that the 


housing question was 


tects, was competent to decide as to w h 
wanted or not. It was generally recog 
half-million houses would be wanted a 
that 75.000 houses had been built annu 


the war, of which about 95 per cent. had 


private enterprise It was also well know 


had been a shortage of houses owing to a1 
materials, people had crowded 

which had not been raised proportionat 

of materials. If we did not have an abnor 
houses immediately after the war, we shou 
ordinary and abnormal crowding, and son 
method must be adopted to 
of opinion that the Government ought to 


ope with it H 








Even if they did assist, they would never be 
anything like the nu r of houses that wv 

at once. There w till b ple ntv of 
private owner. There was. of course. t} ] 


the Government granted funds for housi? 
owner would have a great 
could, however, alway becom " 
would be an enormous amount of con 





As regards the architect, everyth 
that he would ea ] 
schemes than he had ever hac 
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resolution meant that there should b 


hav far lar 
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replying to the Presiden 


building at all. 
mainly to the fact that the Government con 


The threatened 1 


hig programme necessary, and they conside1 
other forms of building were restricted, 
be enough materials or enough Jabot 
gramme out. 

Mr. W. Henry Waite [F.] 
cottages for the working classes n 
tects very materially, because it would pr 
a comparatively few hands, and 
local authorities It was the cessat 
that affected them ; 
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Wills especially meant After pea " stored the 
first thing to be considered was to prod vork for the 
whole nation. That for certal tin ter peace the 
whole body of the building trade should employed in 
creating homes for the working people seemed an extra- 
ordinary position to take up. The great thing would be 


to try to encourage trade to promot 

that necessitated building. Unless we 
and fair competition, we should be checked, 
just at the wrong stage. After the war pe 
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before the Government He would like to see the resolu- 
tion strengthened by some wording to the etlect that the 
development of private enterprise should be encouraged. 

Mr. GeorGrE HvusBBarp, F.S.A. [F.], said that if the 
Government were to embark on the provision of working- 
class dwellings and let them at rents which did not pay a 
stop would be put to private enterprise altogether. 

Mr. H. B. Creswetr [F.] said he was very glad to 
support the resolution, but was disappointed that it did 
not go further. In attacking what was chiefly a prin- 
ciple of finance and a political question we should not go 
ery far. We did not tackle these subjects on a proper 
plan. Since the war we had been talking about the 
psychological value of education. This was altogether 
to the times. We had to wake up, to do things, 
drastically and strongly and sincerely. The Institute was 
greatly handicapped by the circumstance that the mem- 
hers of the Council had otten to act contrary to their 
If we were going to approach Government 
organisations, it must be done without any feeling of dis- 
advantage to the members of Council who had to force 
these things on the Government's attention. The proposal 
that the Institute should approach the Government 
organisation concerned was not sufficiently drastic to be 
effective. He should like to see many other matters 
grouped with Mr. Wills’s resolution. They were aware 
that the Government were going to undertake housing and 
educational schemes on a large scale. It was no good 
attempting to interfere with that. But what they could 
do was to see that the position of architects was secure in 
He would therefore like to see some- 
thing in the form of a manifesto which embraced all these 
That manifesto should be signed and sup- 
ported by all the architectural bodies throughout the 
and it should clearly state the interests of archi- 


foreign 


own Interests. 


those enterprises. 
questions. 


country 


ect more than the interests of architects, but still 
kee ping that also to the fore, so that the authorities might 
be made fully aware of what they were ignorant. They 
should also be made aware—which was much more impor- 


tant—that they had the weight and the impulse of the 
rchitectural profession behind the reference to them 
t. by reason of its sheer bulk, would carry weight and 
enforce attention. 
Mi ANGEL 


suggested that Chambers of Commerce 
uld be one of the referred to in the 
resolution ; they would carry great weight if they were 
associated with it. 

Mr. D. B. Niven [F.] said he agreed with Mr. Wills that 
he Government should not give one class of building 
ence over others after the war. Architects should 
get their opportunity, and the building trades should get 
theirs to carry on the work, and as nearly as possible undet 
normal conditions. 

Mr. Bernarp Dicksee [F.] said that the main issue 
as that the Government, in the interests of the country, 


‘other bodies ” 


had found it necessary to impose restrictions because of 
the war. Those restrictions were affecting architects, the 
building trades, and others concerned to a far greater ex- 
tent than any other business. Architects had been harder 
hit th any other body of menin the country. They had 





ibmitted to those restrictions without complaint because 

they were necessary to enable the war to be won. But 
there was no reason for continuing those restrictions after 
war. He heartily supported Mr. Wills, but thought 

he had not gone quite far enough. He referred to the 
restrictions on building, but he should group with it allied 
trades. because there were other trades which were mixed 
up with building, but would not be included where build- 
ng only was mentioned. It ought to be made clear that 
removed at the 
With regard to the co-operation 
he was sure the District Surveyors, of 


the war restrictions as such should be 
earliest possible moment. 

other bodies, 
h id the honour to be President. would co-operate 
n any action that might be settled upon. 


Mr. H. V. Lancuester [F.] pointed out that there must 
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be demobilisation of material as well as of men, that the 
(Giovernment must take a hand at restoring things to a 
normal state, just as they must take a hand in restoring 
men to their normal occupations. The whole question was 
of greater complexity than many seemed to think. He 
agreed with everything that had been said with regard to 
the importance of the Institute being properly represented 
in any conferences which might arise on this question. 
But he strongly deprecated at the present moment their 
doing anything which would tie their hands in any repre- 
sentations they were making to the Government. It was 
too soon yet to forward a definite resolution ; it would 
place them in a false position. A very appropriate Joint 
Committee had been formed, and he was sure the Presi- 
dent would sympathetically adopt any suggestions for its 
enlargement by co-opting members from other bodies 
interested in this question. He suggested that that Com- 
mittee should fully consider the difficulties arising from the 
world shortage of building materials and report to a joint 
meeting as soon as it was in a position to do so. 

Mr. C. T. Rouvruen [F.], referring to Mr. Wills’s state- 
ment that 97 per cent. of the houses required were built by 
private enterprise, suggested that that was not quite 
accurate. If he had stated that 97 per cent. of the houses 
erected were erected by private enterprise he would have 
been perhaps more correct. In South Wales, where he 
came from, some years before the war there was a shortage 
of 60,000 workmen's houses. The importance of getting 
back trade after the war had been mentioned, but they 
would never get back trade in South Wales unless the 
workmen were housed. South Wales was a very difficult 
area; it was almost a hotbed of disputes. A year or so 
ago the *‘ Industrial Unrest Commission ” in taking evi- 
dence tound that the lack of houses for the working classes 
was the main cause of industrial unrest. There were in 
South Wales hundreds of houses where the beds were never 
cold; they were used for twenty-four hours every day. It was 
all very well to talk about building factories, but it was no 
good building factories unless there were men to work in 
them, and they would not get the men if there was a revo- 
lution. He felt sure that housing must be put before 
everything. Unless the Government took in hand this 
matter very strongly and handled it very carefully there 
would certainly be, in some areas, industrial revolution. 
Whatever may have been the reason, private enterprise 
had been unable to tackle the job. They might take it 
from him that the Government would see that the houses 
were provided first. 

Mr. H. H. WicaLeswortu [F.] said it was impossible 
for the normal to be resumed immediately after the war. 
For one thing there would be no shipping to spare to carry 
the material. Government control there must be, much 
as we disliked it. 

Sir Aston Wess, K.C.V.O., C.B., R.A. [F.] said the 
subject was one that it was imperative the Institute 
should take a lead in and that the world should know 
the view that the Institute took. Architects, for three 
and a half years, had suffered willingly for the great cause. 
During all that time building had been practically stopped. 
And no kinder hand could have been chosen to stop it 
than the hand of the late President of the Institute. He 
had done it in a way that could not be excelled for tact, 
kindness and sympathy. But while they had suffered 
so much when there was reason for it they were not dis- 
posed, when the reason was gone, to suffer in the same way 
in the future. Therefore some such course should be taken 
as that suggested by Mr. Wills. There were rumours that 
there would be restrictions of very serious importance. 
That made them nervous and irritable. It was of the 
first importance that the building trade, and the architects 
at the head of it, should know what was in the minds of the 
authorities. It was their business, as a public institution, 
to put before the authorities, as clearly as possible, that 
they considered it extremely unfair that certain lines of 
building work should be given preference over others. He 








was sure the authorvities would be glad to know the views 
of the Institute on the question. It was not easy to say 
there should be no control ; but they wanted to know 
how far it was necessary. The Government should be in 
possession of the fact that the Institute was strongly op- 
posed to it, as it would be unjust, not only to architects, 
but to builders and to the public. A large number of 
commercial firms had had to postpone the extension of 
their works to meet German competition, and those firms 
certainly onght to be able to proceed after the war with 
enlargements of their works so as to be in a position to 
compete with Germans. All these things ought to be 
argued and talked over before the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee or other Department of the Government. 

Mr. J. S. Grrson [F.] said that the question had been 
fogged by the introduction of social, political and economic 
questions, which for present purposes might easily have 
been left out of the matter. It was obvious, as had been 
pointed out with regard to the districts of South Wales, 
that the great want of houses for the working classes 
should be supplied before workmen could be employed 
in factories. But the Institute need not touch on that 
subject. The working man had quite sufficient political 
organisations to put his views before the Government. 
All that architects were concerned with was that these 
houses should be worthy of the best skill of the architects 
of the day, to make them comfortable and convenient 
residences for the people. And the two things could run 
very well together. When Mr. Adshead stated that, in 
his view, the Government should practically subsidise 
housing of the working classes, and that the private con- 
tractor could compete against them, he apparently did 
not see the absurdity of his argument, for it was not pos- 
sible for any private builder or contractor to compete 
against a Government granting subsidies. That, how- 
ever, was not the point. The poimt they wished to im- 
press upon the Government was that during the war, fora 
proper purpose, architects, and their clients, had suffered 
restrictions upon building, and they were determined, if 
they could possibly effect it, that those restrictions should 
be removed the moment peace was declared. He wanted 
to see, after the war, as far as it was humanly possible, the 
old free trade in building. If the Government embarked 
upon schemes for granting subsidies for special classes they 
were in a favourable position to buy at any price because 
it was the money of the public they were buying with 
all the building materials they wanted, and the private 
builder could only buy what was left, if by the good grace 
of the Government he could get that. But surely com- 
mercial people who wished to extend their factories, build- 
ings which meant the production of increased wealth to 
the community, were not to be at the mercy of some 
Government Department which said, ‘“ Because your 
building is in Oxford Street you will not get leave to erect, 
but if your building is in the Brompton Road you may.”’ 
He fervently hoped that the Institute would lay before 
the Government, in the strongest possible manner, its 
firm conviction that when the war ceased all the present 
restrictions must be removed and the building trade be 
restored to its previous open condition. 

Mr. ARTHUR KEEN [F.] said he did not think the meet- 
ing would be wise in adopting the resolution as it stood. 
He thought they should first ascertain whether the Govern- 
ment proposed to continue the restrictions, and, if that 
were their intention, to ascertain their reason for it. To 
pass such a resolution without knowing more of the pur- 
pose of the Government would be a mistake. 

Mr. Wits observed that when an official of the Ministry 
of Reconstruction, in a conversation at his own office, pre- 
supposed that a state of control over building would be 
continued after the war, it might be taken for granted that 
such a restriction was in the mind of the Government. He 
was speaking with good authority when he said that 
recently a small meeting was held at which it was stated 
that the Government considered that not only the building 
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trade but all the other trades of th ountry should be 
placed under control after the wat Assuming, however, 
that his information was not absolutely correct, the 
Government had got a_ pertect ns 1 It could tell 
them at once that there was no ground f t fears 

Mr. BerNarp DICKSEE pointed Ministry 
of Reconstruction had already pointed a Committee. 
consisting of Mr. James Carmicl Sir John Walters, Mi 
Shirley Benn, Mr. Storrs, and Mr. Wall Smith. to con 
sider this ve ry question of restrictions on building, ete., 
after the war, and one of the items of t erence ran. 
‘In the event of the supply of mater our being 
insufficient to fulfil the total building den 1, to consider 
the principles and method by which t priority of various 
claims should be settled.’ 1 vv vhat t architect 
was faced with in the pre ne Fin x and t} saatei 
tions which have been necessary It was an easv matter. 
when restrictions were onee imp 1¢ | » them on 
instead of instituting different 

THE PRESIDENT said he felt sor liftider peaking 
on the subject because he va t t present moment 
engaged in connection § wit t he ry trictions on 
building: he was member of t ) rtiment He 
entirely agreed with everything it } said as to 
the objection against restriction But »body knew at 
the present time what were going conditions. 
either as regards labour or mate . t wal The 
Government itself did not know whet] tions would 
be necessary or not. They were, to g xtent. work 
ing in the dark. But they we trving pI le fo 
contingencies That being the t seemed to him t} 
the Institute ought not to commit it t to nvthing so 
detinite as this resolution He \ 3] now not as 
President, but as an ordinary Mer I j hould have 
felt much more comfortab i t the 
wording were to run: “ To tal teps t , nt to the 
Government that the present 1 trict ! 1 building 
should be entirelv removed at tl t1 bie moment 
after the signature ot peace 

Mr. Woovwarp: * The u { © moment 
may he twe nty years i tte. 

THe PresipEnt: The conditio may possibly b 


such on the conclusion of pea 
be enough material to ¢o round omehod + hac, hae 
! 


preference, and it would deve por bodv to say 


who was to have it. Should t ut } carried he 
assumed that it would be the intention of t] meeting 
that it should go to the Conf I ! ‘ now tting 

Mr. Woopwarp The meeting ould | ear that, 
although we agr that t ! 1 be put 
before this Conference, it is certainly with tl lea that 
ultimately it shall go from ( Go n 
ment as the resolution of the Institute | not agreed 
to by the Conference, of cours t 1 ld I back here 

Mr. A. R. Jemmett [ F.] >= Lit tl wording of the resolu 
tion could be altered as the P nt goested, he would 
support it with pleasure. 

Mr. HerRBERT SHEPHERI | Mr. Wills 
resolution put on the Cour the duty of king steps to 
represent this matter to the Government \ membe1 
of the Council. he should feel it to be their duty to represent 
to the Government, and to the Government alone, the 


resolution earried at this meetin 


Mr. Witts: In conjunction with ot } 

Mr. Artuur Crow [F.] said he did not think the resolu 
tion should go forward in its present forn ter the expt 
sions of opinion against it Manv n ' f the Inst 
tute took the view that the Governme: bt Ipp 
ted in their control, especially with 1 rd t preteren 
for building for housing purposes He t isht the refer 
ence to the Committe ppoint Minist : 
Reconstruction was capable { mu vider interpreta 
tion than had been put upor t rT were certain 
essential industries in regard te ve had been in the 


past cle pe ndent upon enemy t . 2 yi hwel now 
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These 
would be wise to concentrate on 
; . mm 
as muca as on working-class dwellings. The 
might that these matters should 
over the building of mansions for the rich. 
The speaket concluded by 


to be our own national concern. industries re- 
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Government conside 
have priority 
moving an amendment in 
he terms suggested by the President. The result and the 
sufficiently recorded in the 
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The Rebuilding of London after the Great Fire. 

Arrangements have been made for the reading of a 
paper on the Rebuilding of London after the Great 
Fire, by Mr. Walter G. Bell, at the General Meeting of 
the Institute on the 4th March. Mr. Bell, who is a 
brother of Mr. R. Anning Bel!, has been working for 
some vears on a detailed history of the Fire of 1666, 
which will possibly be published before the end of the 
present year. It will be recalled that there is no 
proper history of the Great Fire. Mr. Bell’s material 
on the rebuilding is entirely new, having been col- 
lected by himself with great labour from the Minutes 
of the City Corporation and Craft Guilds, Privy Coun- 
cil, Surveyors’ returns, building accounts (Wren’s 
and others), memoirs and letters, substantially all of 
which are still in manuscript. The conclusions based 
upon them are that the struggle to restore the city 
was much more severe and the time taken in rebuild- 
ing much longer than the inscriptions on the Monu- 
ment and popular belief would lead one to suppose. 
Mr. Bell’s Paper will be illustrated by slides showing 
a survey of the ruins, model plans for the new city, 
types of houses raised under the Rebuilding Act, ete. 
The meeting commences at 4 p.m., and members are 
1 quested to invite to the meeting any of their friends 
interested in the subject. 


Elmes Testimonial Scholarship. 

one of the Trustees of 
the Elmes Testimonial Fund, writes :—When Harvey 
Lonsdale Elmes died a fund was raised, the income to 


Mr. Hastwell Grayson | F.), 


vo to the widow and son and the capital to found a 
scholarship in Architecture and the Fine Arts. The 
son survived until last year. The Trustees have now 
drawn up rules in accordance with the Trust Deed 
The Scholarship will be of the annual value of £30, and 
is limited to candidates under twenty-three vears ol 
age, Who have attended various specified schools for 
boys and girlsin Liverpool. The entrance examination 
will be held by the Professor of Architecture at Liver- 
pool University, the first examination in next July. 


lhe successful candidate will be required either to 
enter the University of Liverpool and to follow the 
course of study qualifying for the degree of Bachelor of 
\rchitecture or to follow an approved course of study 
in some other institution of higher education, 


To Members Serving in Egypt. 


Mr. Robert Williams [¥.] will be glad if any members 
of the architectural protession serving with the Forces in 
Egypt at time will communicate with him at St. 
David’s Buildings, Charah Emad-el-Din, Cairo. 


any 











NEWLY 


MINUTES, 


At a General Meeting (Business) of the Session 1917-18, 
held Monday, 7th January, 1918, at 3.30 p.m.—Present : 
Mr. Henry T. Hare, President, in the Chair; 27 Fellows 
including 8 members of the Council), 7 Associates (in- 
cluding | member of the Council), and 1 Licentiate—-the 
Minutes of the Meeting held 5th November having been 
taken as read were signed as correct. 

The President announced that news had been received 
that the following Members and Students had fallen in the 
Lance-Corporal Beaumont E. Atkinson, Middlesex 
Regiment, Licentiat Lieutenant Arthur Haines Tucker, 
‘oval Sussex Regiment, Licentiat Lieutenant} (Acting 
Captain) Henry Carleton Brundle, Lancs Fusiliers, Pro- 
hationer; Sergeant Allen Lionel! Freaker, Artists’ Rifles, 
Student; Captain George Luard Alexander, Post Office 
Rifles (attached Staff), Associate; Captain Charles Gas- 
coyne, Sherwood Foresters, Owen Jones Student 1906 ; 
Captain John Beedel Matthews, M.C., North Staffs 
Regiment, Student; Reginald Fowler, Associate. 

Upon the motion of the President it was Resolved that 
the deepest regrets of the Institute for the loss of these 
members be entered on the Minutes. and that a vote of 
sympathy and condolence be passed to their near relatives. 

It was also Resolved that a message of the Institute’s 
sincerest sympathy be conveyed to Mr. Arthur Wells [ F.], 
of Hastings, who had lost two sons in the war—namely, 


war: 


2nd Lieutenant Ewart Linley Wells, Wellington N.Z. 
Infantry ; and Lieutenant Ronald Graham Wells, Royal 


Sussex Regiment: and to Mr. T. Raffles Davison [Hon 


1.], whose son, Mr. W. Rupert Davison, of the Middlesex 
Regiment, was recently killed in action. 

The was announced of Charles 
Shoppee, elected Associate 1874, Fellow 1889: Walte1 
Scott, elected Associate 1883 : Frederick Montagu 
(;ratton, elected Associate ISS81, 1893, placed on 
Retired Fellows’ List 1912 

Mr. Charles Tamlin Ruthen, attending for the first time 
since his election as Licentiate, was formally admitted by 
the President. 

The following 
By-law 10: 


decease also Herbert 
and 
Fellow 


were clected by show of hands unde 
As Fetiows (10). 
SyDNEY WHITE /[ Associate, 1892}. 


WititiaMm ALEXANDER [Licentiate], 


CRANFLIELD : 
*HARVEY: 
ham. 
*Jones: Francis [Licentiate], Manchester. 
*MorrisH: WILLIAM JAMES MARMADUKE 
Dorset. 
Nicot: GEORGE SALWAY 
Nicot: Jonn Covutson [ Associate, 1887], Birmingham. 
*PoWELL: RopertT Srpney [Licentiate]. 
*RUTHEN: CHARLES TAMLIN [Licentiate], Swansea. 
SMALLMAN: HENRY RICHARD GEORGE STRONG 
1905] 
TickLE: ARTHUR 
Hong Kong. 


Birming- 


[Licentiate], 


“Associate, 1903], Birmingham. 


Associat : 


GEORGE WaARNHAM [Associate, 1911 
As AssoctraTEs (5). 

Breston : Humpurey ALBertT (Student, 1904], Egypt. 

Coates: Harotp FENwick [Special Examination], Mel- 
bourne, 

HENRIQUES: 
bay. 

Horse: ARCHIBALD 
Ontario. 

tAYSON : THOMAS Special Exramination). 


Ev1as CosMaAs S pee ial Examination). Bom- 


CampBELL Special Examination), 


It was announced that as a result of the Statutory 
Examination held by the Institute in October, the 
Council had granted a Certificate of Competency to act 
as a District Surveyor in London to Mr. Henry Colbeck, 
of 26 Bromley Road, Ealing, W. 


* These candidates have passed the Examination qualifying for 


candidature as Fellows 
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Upon the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. 
Hubbard, F.S.A. | F.), it was Resolved, That the 
heartiest congratulations of the Institute be offered to 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, A.R.A. [F.], upon the knighthood 
which had been recently conferred upon him. 

Mr. Herbert W. Wills 'F.] moved, in accordance with 
“That, in view of the extremely important in- 
terests involved, this Institute should take action in con- 
junction with other bodies to represent to the Govern- 
ment their strong objection to the continuance of any 
system of control over building after the War.” , 

The motion was seconded by Mr. John Slater [F.]. 

Letters in support of the motion were read from Mr. 

Harry Gill, President of the Nottingham and Derby 
Architectural Association; Mr. William R. Gleave A.|, 
of Nottingham; Mr. Allan J. Pinn [A.], on behalf of the 
Council of the Devon and, Exeter Architectural Society 
and Mr. Robt. G. Wilson, jun. [A.], on behalf of the 
Council of the Aberdeen Society of Architects. 
t- A letter was read from Mr. Paul Waterhouse, Vice- 
President, sympathising with the motives which prompted 
the resolution but deprecating any such representation as 
the wording of the resolution implied being addressed to 
the Government. 

Mr. Mark Judge [A.] had 
following amendment : 

* That in the opinion of the Institute great changes are 
necessary in the By-laws and other Regulations in con- 
nection with" building construction, and that they should 
liberty of action 


George 


notice, 


given notice to move the 


be so amended as to give the greatest 
where building construction is carried out under qualified 
direction, under the supervision of the Municipal Autho- 
rity; further."that the;Council be requested to convene 
a Conference ot Corporate Bodies representing Architects, 
Surveyors and Builders and the Associations representing 
Urban and Rural Municipal Authorities to consider and, 
if approved, a Memorial to the Government) on 
the matter.” s4i 

It was objected by various speakers that Mr. Judge’s 
proposed motion was not strictly an amendment as it 
dealt with the question of building by-laws and regulations, 
a point not intended to be raised by Mr. Wills’s resolution. 

Mr. Judge expressed his concurrence with the reasons 
for the resolution given by the proposer and seconder, but 
pointed out that its terms were capable of a different 
interpretation, and intimated his willingness to withdraw 
his amendment if the resolution were modified to meet this 
objection. 

The mover and seconder thereupon corrected the reso- 
lution to read as follows: That in view of the important 
interests involved, this Institute should, in conjunction 
with other bodies. take ste ps to represent to the Govern- 
ment the serious objections to the continuance after the 
of the present war restrictions on 


present 


declaration of 
building. 

Mr. Judge expressed his satisfaction with the altered 
wording and withdrew his amendment. 

The following took part in the ensuing discussion : 
Mr. R. J. Angel [A.], Mr. Wm. Woodward [F.], Mr. W. 
Henry White 'F.1, Professor Adshead [F.], Mr. H.* B. 
Creswell [F.], Mr. D. B. Niven [F.], Mr. Bernard Dickse+ 
F.|, Mr. H. V. Lanchester [F.], Mr. J. S. Gibson [F.1, 
Mr. C. T. Ruthen [F.], Mr. H. H. Wigglesworth [F.], Sir 
Aston Webb, R.A. | F.], Mr. Arthur Keen [F.], Mr. Herbert 
Shepherd '4.], and Mr. George Hubbard [F.] 

The President, speaking as a private member, expressed 
the view that in the present condition of the country’s 
affairs it was not desirable to put the resolution in too 
definite a form; and suggested that it would meet the 
case if the Government were asked to remove the re- 
strictions as as possible after the declaration of 


peace 


soon 
pe ace. 

Mr. Arthur Crow [F.] asked leave to put the President's 
suggestion as an amendment in the following form—viz., 


That in view of the important interests involved, the 
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take 
pres¢ nt 
restriction on building should be entirely removed at the 
earliest possible moment after peace d red 

Adshead seconded 1 amendment 
having been put to the vote wa ow of hands 
8 voting for, 20 against. 

The original 

carried by 25 against 2. 


The 


Institute should, in conjunction w bodies. 


steps to represt nt to the Government that the 


Professor 


motion as corrected \ then put and 


President, having mentioned th » Conference of 


Architects, 
sent the various interests 
Institute, and that one I I 
was the question of the control ils, asked if it 


Surveyors, and uilde i to pre 
) ) ng at the 
eration 


Resolution, 
remitted 
action 


would meet the views 
having been first reported the ouncil, were 
to the Conference referred joint 
might be taken. 

The sense of the meeti 
the Council itself should 
the views of the meeting : 

The proceedings then cl 
at 5.30 p.m 


to be that 
ordance with 
Resolution. 
ng separated 


OBITUARY, 
Sir Swinton Jacob.—Th« ath is 
Samuel 


Colonel Sir 
Hon Associate ot the 
| he was 


of his elec 


nnounced in his 
Swinton 
R.1.B.A. 


a colonel 


seventy-seventh year of 
Jacob, K.C.LE., C.V.O., 
since 1889. At the time 
of the Bombay Staff Corps ind engineer to the Jeypore 
Protected State in Rajputana. The ignificent work 
known Portfolio of Ar ctural Details 
was prepared under his supervision for the Maharajah of 
1890. When a 
Institute by the 
meeting of the 


as the Je y pore 


Jeyvpore, and published by Quaritch in 
copy of the work was presented to the 

Maharajah, Colonel] Jacob attended a 
Institute and gave a description of the Indian art students’ 
work at the museum erected in Je ommemorate 
the visit of the late King, then Prince of Wales. The 
Times obituary notice states that he was the son of Colonel 
W. Jacob, of the Bombay Artillery, a1 of the last 
hatch of young men to enter the East India Company's 
Military College at Addiscombe, 
direct commission to the artillery and sent out to India 
of the Mutiny. 
surveyor and civil engineer, and 
Bombay Public Works Department, he ai 
the position of engineer to the Jeypore 


vpore to 


d one 


whence he was granted a 


1863 he qualified as 
in the 
pted, in 1866, 


State, 


on the morrow 


ite! short time 


which he 
filled continuously from the age of 26 to that of 71 He 
was extremely active in mind and body, and the State 
owes much to him for tl 


tion schemes and many other 


nportant irriga 
will be 
votion to Indo 


1e prosecution of 
developments. He 
chiefly remembered for his whole-h¢ edd 
architecture Eviden 
convenience 


found in every part of 


skill In com 


tradition in 


Saracenic 
bining modern 
architecture are to be Northern 
India. No sooner had he returned gland, in 1911, 
on retirement. than his name came nto prominence in 
most fitting architec- 
Delhi. 


connection with discussions as to the 
ture for Indian « 
many strong advocates of an entirely Indo-Saracenic style. 
The Secretary of State with Sir Edwin 
Lutyens and Mr. Baker in preparing architectural plans. 
but after a short time he retired from th 
of failing health. 

Walter Scott, Associate, elected 1883, died at Penwarne, 
Torquay, on the 9th November, at the age of fifty-seven. 
Mr. Scott served his articles with Mr. Rowland Plumbe 


the new upital at ind there were 
issociated ] im 


work on account 


INSTITUTE OF 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS Jan, 1918 
[F.], and remained with him several years as assistant. 
In 1899 he went out to Shanghai as assistant in the office 
of Messrs. Morrison & Gratton. He was eventually taken 
into partnership and in 1902 acquired the whole business. 
Among his principal buildings at Shanghai were the Palace 
Hotel, the Hong-Kong and Shanghai Banking Corpora- 
tion’s Buildings, the new ‘‘Ewo”’ Buildings, and the 
Chartered Bank at Hankow. In 1904 he retired from 
practice and returned to England. 








NOTICES. 


Informal Conference on National Policy of Town Improve- 
ment, Wednesday, 13th February, at 3 p.m. 


An Informal with Public Men and 
Writers on * THe NEED FoR A NATIONAL Poricy 
or Town Improvement” will take place at the 
Institute on Wednesday, 13th February, at 3 p.m. 
Sir Aston Wess, R.A., will preside and the discussion 
will be opened by Mr. A. CLurron 


Conference 


ROCK. 


Election of Members, 4th March. 
Applications for clection in the classes indicated have 
been received from the undermentioned gentlemen. Notice 
of any objection or other communication respecting them 
must be sent to the Secretary R.I.B.A. for submission to 
the Council prior to Monday, 4th February. 


As FELLOWS (4). 

(JREENSLADI SIDNEY Kyrrin | Pugin Student, 
Grissell Medallist, 1897: Godwin Bursar, 1900 : 
ciate, 1892], 11 Gray's Inn Square, W.C.; and 10 
Powderham Crescent. Exeter. 

Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Ernest New- 
ton, A.R.A.. and Professor Beresford Pite. 
*Harrison: Epwarp Lewis (Licentiate|, Public 
Department, Accra, Gold Coast, West Africa. 
Pro posers A. O. Collard and the Council. 

*JONES: GERALD E. (Licentiate), Buildings, 
Auckland, N.Z. 

Proposers ; The Couneil 
EDMAN: ArtuoR J. [Licentiate], Farn 
ham; The Corner, Tilford Road, Farnham, Surrey. 
Henry T. Hare. Ernest 


1891 ; 


Asso- 


‘ 
Pro posers 


Works 


Security 


South Street, 


Proposcers Newton, and 
he Council. 
* Has passed the Qualifying Examination 
As ASSOCIATE. 
KENNETH, 2nd Lieut., R 
Carnarvon, North Wales. 


Council. 


CAMERON: 2S Segontium 
Terrace, 
Propose rs The 
As How. ASSOCIATE. 
LeESLII Francis Seymour, Colonel R.E.. 
Wood Street, Woolwich, S.E. 


Pro posers . The Council. 


retired, 24 
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